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Useful things, matches—but deadly. Just one dropped carelessly while still glowing, can 
Start a rampaging forest fire. 

Loss of life . . . loss of irreplaceable timber, range and grazing lands. . . loss of vacation 
areas and wildlife: all this from a dropped match, or cigarette. 


During these fire hazard months, a match is especially deadly. And every year our forests F 
become ever more vital to the national welfare. 


So be doubly careful this year. Crush smokes . . . be sure matches and all fires are out. 
Pe 
remember: A) 
o 
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ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 


Like other American business firms, we believe that business has a responsibility to contribute to the public welfare. The 
advertisement is therefore sponsored in cooperation with The Advertising Council and U.S. and State Forest Services. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








S A COUPLE of fortunate countries indeed that can give 
as much attention to safety—especially traffic safety—as we do in 
Canada and the United States. Whereas America is plagued by more 
than two million traffic accidents a year, some countries don’t 
even have two million tires for automobiles. Lest we envy their 
freedom from bashed bumpers, however, it should be remembered 
that many of these countries do have problems of their own: 
poverty is one example, and totalitarian government (both 
communist and non-communist) is another. That we lack these 
problems is our good fortune. That we sometimes ignore 
their existence could be our undoing. 


One or the more grievous problems overseas since World War II 
(the one that ended fourteen years ago) has been the plight of 

two million refugees throughout the world. It’s bad enough living in 
a hovel in India or swallowing spoon-fed propaganda in Spain, 

but in nations such as these a man’s problems are at least 

shared by his countrymen. At least he has his homeland’s traditions 
to believe in and possibly even a growing spirit of nationalism 

to take hope from. The refugee, of course, has neither. 

He is literally a man without a country, and as Robert Christie 
makes clear in “The World’s Waiting People,” page 26, 

this does not mean that he is cosmopolitan. 


As rnp1vinvats, of course, we are less able to cope with the 

refugee problem overseas than the traffic safety problem in our 
own communities. There is some indication, however, that we aren’t 
coping very effectively with either. Hal Higdon, a Chicago 
free-lance writer, points out in “Everybody’s Weapon,” page 16, 
that the number of traffic accidents is going up, not down. So far, 
he reports, the best workable solution has been the all-too-familiar 
slogan. Other solutions have been tried but have not been found 
workable, not because the solutions are difficult to comprehend, but 
because the one ingredient that makes possible a workable 

solution to a social problem has been missing. That ingredient, 

as every Kiwanian knows, is work. R.E.G. 





John Massey 


KIWANIS... 


Our cover this month is by John 
Massey. It introduces ‘‘Everybody’s 
Weapon,"’ a series of three articles 
on traffic safety. 
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U.S. 50 STAR FLAG 
Now is the time to replace your old flag with 
the latest 50 Star rayon flag. 
F-100-US—3’ x 5’ U.S. Flag, only, rayon. 


$14.00 
U.S. FLAG SET 


A beautiful rayon taffeta flag with brilliant 
lustre. Rayon embroidered stars and sewed 
stripes. Flags are mounted on 8 x 1” tele- 
scopic jointed oak pole, surmounted with a 
4” gold plated metal eagle, ornamented with 
fringe, golden yellow rayon cord and tassels, 
including DeLuxe (round) Floor Stand. 
F-1-US—3’ x 5’ U.S. Flag, rayon, complete 
with pole, eagle, and stand. 


$33.00 
CANADIAN FLAG SET 


Made of the same rayon material with sewed 
stripes, surmounted with 742” goid plated 
metal spear, ornamented with yellow gold 
rayon cord and tassels, including DeLuxe 
(round) Floor Stand. 

F-1-C—3’ x 5’ Canadian (British Jack) Flag, 
rayon, complete with pole, spear, and stand. 


$32.00 
U.S.-CANADIAN FLAG SET 


F-1-USC—U.S. and Canadian Flag sets, 3’ x 5’ 
complete with poles, eagle, spear, and stands. 


$60.00 


(Use the above catalog number when ordering 
the combined set. All prices slightly higher 
in Canada.) 


Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Illinois 








TOP FUND RAISERS 


because they’re 


* EASY TO SELL! 
* 100% PROFIT for KIWANIS! 





Kiwanis Ledies’ Non-Slip 
Dress Hangers. Foam- 

topped in glamorous 

peste! colors. Five to 
@ package. 


Kiwanis Men's Suit 
Hangers. Sturdily 
| made with non-snag 
finish. Five to a 


Here’s a “sure sales” item that produces a 
handsome profit on fund raising projects. 
SELECTED HARDWOOD HANGERS are an 
item everyone can use. It’s a fact! People who 
wear clothes need hangers. And when they buy 
hangers in the KIWANIS LABELED 5-PAK 
they’re helping a worthy cause as well! 


Hang YOUR FUND RAISING SUCCESS on MONTROSE 
HANGERS! INSURE MORE PROFIT FOR YOUR PROJECTS! 


MONTROSE HANGER CORP. 


Montrose, Pennsylvania ° Los Gatos, California 


Just clip the coupon, fill it out and send it to 
us. We'll send you complete details and descrip- 
tive pamphlet “How Hangers Can Hike Profits 
in Fund Raising.” 
Gentlemen : 
We are interested and would like to receive complete information 
about the hanger project. 


Club Name 
Project Chairman 
Address 
City State 
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A LOW-INVESTMENT, HIGH RETURN 


Qyo BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Coin-operated, fully automatic LAUNDER- 
AMAS are the perfect second business for the | 
man who wants to protect himself against to- 
day’s rising costs. They can add at least 50% 
to his present salary and supplement his income 
during retirement years. In 1959 alone, over 
1,800 average businessmen opened LAUN- 
DERAMAS and are now enjoying the added 
financial security that two independent incomes 
can offer. 

LAUNDERAMAS are free from salaries and 
franchise fees. This low operating cost permits 
you to offer your customers a 40% to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs—one of the 
major reasons why they quickly win community 
acceptance and earn high profits right from the 
very start. 

LAUNDERAMAS are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. They feature the 
best equipment available and at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 10% 
down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. 

A member of our national organization of 
independent associates is ready to offer you the 
benefits of his years of experience in this proven 
successful field—and help you develop your own 
coin-operated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of near- 
est office call or write 


TEEOLUX oo ose! 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
CORP. Phone YUkon 6-9740 

In Canada: 


Moffats, Ltd, Weston, Ontario Phone CHerry 1-261) 
©1960 Zeolux Corp 











“KIWANIS SERVICE”’ 


Fellow Kiwanians: Before coming to Ven- 
ice, Florida for a vacation, seeking a 
home, business or site to build, write to 
Robert P. Merrill, Broker, (better known 
by his Kiwanis friends as “‘Doc’’), 512 S. 
Armada Rd., Venice, Florida. 











Imagine 
Christmas 
without a tree 
almost every family 
is a potential customer 
furn this potential into 
sales with trees from Hofert 
Your Hofert trees ore expertly 
ected for balanced shapes 
edie retention, limb strength 
healthy color, & pleasing fragrance 


Guide yourselves through a success 


ful project with our brochure Fund 


Raising with Christmas Trees it is yours 


asking. Write today*or telephone 


J. HOFERT COMPANY 
treet. Newark 2, New Jersey 
e. Kansas City 25, Missouri 
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Eighty-two Tons of Self-help 

...I enjoyed reading the article “The 
Employer and the Handicapped” in the 
May issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
The progress being made to rehabilitate 
the handicapped and provide for gainful 
employment is very worthwhile. 

I thought you would be interested in 
hearing about one employer in our area 
and his personal attempt to help the 
handicapped gain independence and self 
respect. 

He is Max Rysdon, president of the 
Sioux Steel Company, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. Mr. Rysdon, a Kiwanian, 
received an award from President 
Eisenhower's Committee for the Em- 
ployment of the Physically MHandi- 
capped...for his outstanding work in 
helping the handicapped. Mr. Rysdon 
has proven that the handicapped can 
help themselves, if only given a chance. 

The Sioux Steel Company produces 
farm buildings—grain bins, corn cribs, 
and steel buildings. One of the steps of 
production is applying neoprene washers 
on bolts. Mr. Rysdon felt this work 
could be done by the handicapped, and 
he instituted a workshop for that 
purpose 

Last year, the workers handled nearly 
7 million fasteners and washers, weigh- 
ing a total of 165,000 pounds. All work 
is done on a contract basis for Sioux 
Steel Company and other Sioux Falls 
companies. The workshop received over 
$13,000 for their first year’s contracts 
from Sioux Steel Company alone. Mr. 
Rysdon has seen to it that all profits 
from the contracts go to the workshop 
after costs have been deducted. 

I believe this is a fine example of a 
busy executive who will take his own 
time and provide a means to help the 
less fortunate. It’s a brilliant illustra- 
tion of a fellow Kiwanian carrying out 
our motto “We Build.” 

Felton Colwell 

President, Kiwanis Club of 
Minneapolis (Downtown) 
Minnesota 


Rancher’s Rebuke 

...Comments made by writers such as 
Oren Arnold that are not complete or 
accurate will always bring justified op- 
position from sincere men. One such 
reply was written by Ralph R. Reynolds 
(May issue). 

I am also a farmer and vitally in- 
terested in agriculture. Arnold’s com- 
ment (March issue, “Gong and Gavel”) 
also caused me to raise my eyebrows. I 
resented being called an “enemy of 
patriotism” and told that we farmers 
have “no pride.” However, I passed it 
off as another blast from those who 
should have known better, but, in try- 
ing to make a point, carelessly missed 
the facts and belittled a rugged seg- 
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ment of our country’s population. 

I am also certain that we all agree 
with Arnold's statement given in his 
rebuttal: that “Any subsidy—any finan- 
cial help from the government for any 
citizen in honest, competitive business 
life—is another step toward socialism.” 

However, continued pointing of the 
finger at agriculture is very wearisome, 
since farming is only a part of the over- 
all “subsidy by government” program 
At its worst, it is not as bad as many 
subsidies provided for others not re- 
lated to farming. I am also certain that 
the large majority of people in agricul- 
ture would much prefer to be com- 
pletely independent of government sub- 
sidies and controls. They would much 
prefer to plant, harvest, and sell their 
commodities in a free, open market. 
They are willing to take their chances if 
the rules are the same for all. 

Agriculture is a sick industry be- 
cause, in part, it has become a politic. 
football. Secretary Benson has many 
times pointed out the fallacies of pres- 
ent programs. They have been in the 
main economically sound.but politically 
unacceptable. Instead of our writers 
berating the farmers, why not take 
after the politicians and the large cor- 
porate bodies seeking even more profits 
and control of the farmer’s produce? 

...Could we suggest that Mr. Arnold 
and many others stop “calling the kettle 
black” until they are sure that the 
steam generated by heating will not 
burn those who are working diligently 
for the principles he states and we all 
believe in? 

Reed C. Culp 
Past International President 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Misplaced Blame? 

...My attention has been called to the 
article “My Town Can Lick Your Town” 
by Mr. Ralph L. Woods (April issue). 
Many Kiwanians in the Milwaukee area 
were shocked and dismayed by the in- 
accurate and unfavorable references to 
Milwaukee that appeared in the para- 
graph of the article concerning Chicago 
and Milwaukee relationships. Two as- 
tounding misstatements are carried in 
the single sentence reading: “Milwau- 
kee, which dumps its waste in its own 
front yard, thereby making its beaches 
unswimmable, sought federal legislation 
against Chicago.” 

In the first place, Milwaukee does not 
dump its sewage in its own front yard; 
in the second place, Milwaukee has not 
“sought federal legislation against 
Chicago.” It has, rather, for fifty years 
been defending itself against Chicago's 
onslaughts on Lake Michigan, not only 
in Congress but in other ways. 

With regard to the inaccurate state- 
ment that Milwaukee “dumps its waste 


in its own front yard,” Milwaukee pio- 
neered in the use of the activated sludge 
method of sewage disposal. We have 
invested $50 million in one of the most 
efficient sewage-disposal systems in the 
world and probably the most efficient in 
the United States. 

A recent comparative study was made 
by the US Public Health Service of six- 
teen large American cities to determine 
their effectiveness in treating sewage on 
a sustained basis. Of the sixteen cities 
studied, Milwaukee received the highest 
rating on the basis of average daily 
effective treatment.... 

You regrettably attribute to Mil- 
waukee a local pollution problem in 
Lake Michigan. From the foregoing, you 
will appreciate the prodigious effort 
made by this community to achieve the 
highest standards of sewage treatment 
and disposal. The Lake Michigan pollu- 
tion problem is caused in part by com- 
munities upstream from Milwaukee that 
discharge raw or untreated sewage 
into the Milwaukee River, which carries 
it through our city and deposits it in 
Lake Michigan. We are glad to advise 
that the State of Wisconsin is taking 
steps to bring these practices under 
control and to demand effective sew- 
age treatment by our neighbors up- 
stream.... 

As for the statement that Milwaukee 
seeks “federal legislation against Chi- 
cago,” we have been defending ourselves 
against legislative proposals by Chicago 
for the past forty years. Chicago con- 
stantly seeks, both through Congress 
and through the courts, to achieve an 
ever-increasing flow of Lake Michigan 
water to flush its sewage down its 
sanitary canal and into the Des Plaines, 
Illinois, and Mississippi Rivers. Mil- 
waukee seeks to preserve Lake Michi- 
gan as a great natural resource for 
recreation, water supply, navigation, and 
industrial use. Chicago’s persistent pro- 
posals to divert Lake Michigan water 
to another water shed and to get rid 
of its sewage by flushing and dilution 
represent a threat to every community 
on the shores of the Great Lakes. Mil- 
waukee has historically taken the lead- 
ing position in opposing these unreason- 
able and illegal proposals and will 
continue to do so. 

Henry W. Maier 
Mayor 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


No injustice to the city of Milwaukee 
was intended. The author’s purpose was 
to describe one of many amusing inter- 
city rivalries. The dispute involves 
Chicago’s attempt to secure federal leg- 
islation that would permit drawing ad- 
ditional water from Lake Michigan. 
According to engineers of the Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago, the. 1000 
cubic feet per second asked would lower 
the lake, eventually, no more than five- 
eighths of an inch. The Sanitary District 
also points out that Chicago does not 
“flush its sewage down its sanitary canal 
...” but rather empties its effluent (waste 
water remaining after sewage is filtered 
and treated) into the canal. 

—THE EDITORS 
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NEW CQ QUESTIONS, 
TV “SPOT” AVAILABLE 
WITH MORE THAN 900,000 CQ “How do 
you rate yourself?” leaflets distributed, 
clubs now may obtain additional ma- 
terials for bolstering their CQ programs. 
The new materials include a supple- 
mental CQ leaflet, similar in appear- 
ance to the original but with a blue 
“CQ” on the cover. It offers twenty new 
questions for the citizen’s use in deter- 
mining his “citizenship quotient” and 
may be ordered from the General Office. 
Other aids, particularly for use by 
television stations, are also available. A 
twenty-second, 16mm film “spot” de- 
scribing the CQ program has been pre- 
pared, consisting of six sequences 
narrated by a professional announcer. 
The film is also available in 35mm size 
for theatrical use. Both may be ob- 
tained from the General Office at a cost 
of $10 per film (postpaid). In addition, a 
television slide is offered for station- 
break use at a cost of $3.75 (postpaid). 
A new broadside is available free of 
charge giving ideas for ads and other 
general, community-wide promotion. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from July 16, 


through August 15. 


40th * 
Cleveland, Tennessee, July 16 


Moundsville, West Virginia, July 22 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, July 26 
Galveston, Texas, July 29 

Sioux City, lowa, July 29 

Spokane, Washington, August 1 
Peru, Indiana, August 4 

Clarksburg, West Virginia, August 5 
Pocatello, Iidahq, August 5 

Boise, Idaho, August 10 

Athens, Tennessee, August 11 


oth * 
Winchester, Illinois, July 17 


Victoria-Kenbridge, Virginia, July 24 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, July 30 

South Akron, Ohio, August 6 
Holdenviile, Oklahoma, August 7 
Kingstree, South Carolina, August 7 
Oswego, New York, August 13 


* 
30th North Olmsted, Ohio, July 21 


Chathom, New Jersey, August 7 


25th * 
Girard, Illinois, July 22 


Petersburg, IIlinois, July 26 
Effingham, Illinois, July 31 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


NEW RULES BROADEN ATTENDANCE PROVISIONS 


KIWANIANs who are active in community service but who have never been 
able to achieve perfect attendance now have a chance to do so, thanks to a 
new addition to the Official Attendance Rules. The rule, which went into 
effect July 1, provides that attendance credit may be given for participation 
in any regular service committee activity of the club. Participation must be 
at least an hour in duration, and it must take place during the same month 
in which the absence being made up occurs. 

Examples of activities that would earn make-up credit are: attendance at 
a meeting of a sponsored Key Club or Circle K club; participation in a 
committee-sponsored outing for senior citizens; attendance at a meeting of 
a sponsored boy scout troop; and umpiring a Little League baseball game 
held under committee auspices. 

Supplementing the new rule is another that limits the number of make- 
ups, other than through inter-club visits, to two in one month. For example, 
a Kiwanian who receives credit for a visit to the General Office in Chicago 
(or attending a district convention, a club board of directors meeting, etc.) 
would be allowed only one additional make-up for participation in a service 
committee activity that month. 

The additional attendance rules were quoted verbatim in the June issue 
of the “Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers,” mailed to club presidents and secre- 
taries at the end of May. 





CALIFORNIA CAPTURES 5 OF 6 ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 

Sunny CALirorniA, with more Kiwanis clubs than any other state or province (413), 
has continued to make known its emphasis on quality as well as quantity. Four of 
the five clubs earning International Achievement Awards for 1959 are from Cali- 
fornia. In addition, the California-Nevada-Hawaii District was judged best among 
eight districts competing for the Gold Group district award. California failed to 
produce a winner only in the Gold Section of club competition, won by the Oshawa, 
Ontario club. 

(All winning clubs and districts and those earning honorable mention are listed 
below. For listings of sample activities of winning clubs, see “Kiwanis in Action,” 
page 37.) 

Kiwanis International Achievement Awards date from 1921, although at that time 
they were called Efficiency Contest Awards. Two years earlier, the Pennsylvania 
District had initiated a similar program. It engendered such widespread enthusiasm 
that the International Board of Trustees voted to adopt the awards as an Inter- 
national program. At that time, one set of awards was given—first, second, and third 
prizes plus honorable mention. In 1924, awards were given in gold, silver, and blue 
divisions to clubs of varying size. The orange and white divisions of today were 
added later. Throughout, judging has been done by an International committee, 
based on individual club reports that are selected (Text continued on page 7) 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS FOR 1959 

DISTRICT AWARDS Gold Group (200 or more clubs)—California-Nevada-Hawaii; 
Honorable Mention—Texas-Oklahoma and Illinois-Eastern Iowa; Silver Group (125 
to 199 clubs)—Florida; Honorable Mention—Ontario-Quebec-Maritime and Michigan; 
Orange Group (90 to 124 clubs)—Kansas; Honorable Mention -Nebraska-Iowa and 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee; Blue Group (89 clubs or less)—West Vir- 
ginia; Honorable Mention—Montana and Alabama. 

CLUB AWARDS Gold Section (101 or more members)—Oshawa, Ontario; Honorable 
Mention—Morristown, New Jersey; Knoxville, Tennessee; Roseland, Chicago, Illinois; 
and Dallas, Texas; Silver Section (71 to 100 members)—Hollywood, California; 
Honorable Mention—Capital City, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Weymouth, Massachu- 
setts; Raytown, Missouri; and Dover, New Jersey; Orange Section (46 to 70 mem- 
bers)—Hawthorne, California; Honorable Mention—North Central, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Upper Dublin, Pennsylvania; Northwest Lawton, Oklahoma; and Carmi, 
Illinois; Blue Section (31 to 45 members)—El Camino, California; Honorable Men- 
tion—Cleburne, Texas; Central Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Centralia, Missouri; and 
Belington, West Virginia; White Section (30 members or less)—Bell and Maywood, 
California; Honorable Mention—Rockmart, Georgia; Valley Forge, Pennsylvania; 
Newport, Vermont; and Sussex, New Jersey. 

Members of the 1960 International Committee on Achievement Reports, who were 
judges for the International awards, are Samuel A. Wagner (chairman), Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Linus W. Bartels, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Lester C. Larson, Ravens- 
wood, Chicago, Illinois; Charles B. McFarland, Bethany, Oklahoma; and George F. 
Trautman, East Detroit, Michigan. 








Solid 
Bronze 
Book Ends 


A perfect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 
in solid bronze for beauty, permanence and 
utility. 64" base width, 5%” tall. Weight 
ll Ibs. Felt padded base. 


Per Pair .. . $25.00 F.O.B. Chicago 
If desired, engraving on base, 10c per letter. 





RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


103 W Menreoe St Chicago 6 











WHEREVER CHILDREN PLAY... 


Safely! 
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For complete, FREE Catalog, write: 
RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. K-760—724 W. 8th St.—Anderson, Ind. 
Dealer Inquiries invited 





LOOKING FOR A PROJECT? 


WE WISH TO SHARE OURS 
iT 1S EASY AND HEARTWARMING 
Write for Details 
KIWANIS CLUB of SALEM, OHIO 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Hore: Westwaro Ho 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 


_ 
- 
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Aboard a roadster that had seen better days, International President and 
Mrs. Albert J. Tully did some “sightseeing” on a recent visit to the Red 
Deer, Alberta club. When they were taken for an actual tour, however, President 
Albert and Jane were transferred to a “democrat”—a carriage with horses. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during month of May 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
South Plains, Lubbock, Texas..................... .....Hub City, Lubbock, Texas 
EE Te a) ee a Lake Wales, Florida 
rs Soe oe clue Sdevecboawecadanns acte Cutler-Orosi, California 
rr i nn, ov pepe bickdeebecceensoees Fresno, California, North Fresno, 
and Mid-Valley, Fresno 

I I OE OP ee ee pe Prescott, Arizona 
ee Rs Ad de de Uedveccctace cvinees Camelback, Phoenix, Arizona 
and Scottsdale, Arizona 

SN i ek ce edss nade ecesinlesiesues <agiires .Tampa, Florida 
Antietam Valley, Mount Penn, Pennsylvania................ Reading, Pennsylvania 
Franklin Township, Franklin Park, New Jersey...... New Brunswick, New Jersey 
and Somerville, New Jersey 

i. sd . ok cis hace ceedudesens eeduceeeed Fort Pierce, Florida 
I ae 5 Oe bdee dkbu 04s kedbees ue'be cancveened Casper, Wyoming 
and Laramie, Wyoming 

North Scarborough, Ontario.............. The Golden Mile, Scarborough, Ontario 
and Agincourt, Ontario 

ah is ek eae haenh ce kenedsenncccaccbanhd Ithaca, New York 
Tobaccoland, Durham, North Carolina................... Durham, North Carolina 
Ne ed le nae eee de ebaksaeetenecu Longmont, Colorado 
EE OTE TERETE POE te Oe ....Butte, Montana 
Timonium-Cockeysville, Maryland........................0005: Towson, Maryland 
I A ee da duadns indie ceks eodue naa Canton, Ohio 
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ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
(From page 5) 


by the districts. In 1932 the International 
Board changed the name of the cita- 
tions to Achievement Awards. 

The first winners of the awards, back 
in 1921, were: first prize—Muskogee, 
Oklahoma; second prize—Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; third prize—Saginaw, 
Michigan; and honorable mention— 
Montreal, Quebec. 

A possible 100 per cent score may be 
earned by any club, but no more than 
40 per cent is given for Kiwanis admin- 
istration nor more than 60 per cent for 
club activities. Reports are eligible for 
judging only if a meeting was recorded 
for every week in the year, but all clubs 
are encouraged to file reports as a 
means of inventorying their year’s 
efforts. (Last year more than 4300 re- 
ports were filed.) 

The International committee also 
judges districts. Points—up to a total of 
800—are allotted in eight categories: (1) 
leadership training, (2) lieutenant gov- 
ernors’ visits and reports, (3) member- 
ship increase, (4) new club increase, (5) 
International convention representation, 
(6) district convention representation, 


ol; your best 
ain friends 
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You 
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FORD GUM isn’t just for “the other guy”— it’s for you, 
Mr. Service Club Member, and your family. And especially for 
certain times of every day. 
Jittery? My-y-y, how soothing the fresh, natural flavor 
; and smooth consistency of FORD GUM! Thirsty? FORD GUM 
>, will keep your mouth moist. Want to change the taste in your 
[+ mouth? Just treat your taste buds to a ball of FORD GUM, 
and get a lift! 
Prove these claims for yourself next time you feel jittery, 
or thirsty, or want a taste lift. Satisfy yourself—with FORD 
GUM. And remember— 





Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the 
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(7) filing of reports, and (8) club activ- ° : moe hean FORD. buy. k for 
ity participation. > r 
= awards are presented each year : : : 
at the International convention to rep- : : : 
resentatives of the winning districts and f ? Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
clubs. ” hea’ aipen, Rew Vere 
’ Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
DEATHS 
Lewis H. Fouts, Lawton, Okla- When in hi 
homa; governor, Texas-Oklahoma = When in Memphis.. —— 
District, 1952. DINKLER HOTELS —— — HOPBTEL = 
Fred S. Moore, Pine Bluff, Where Kiwanis Meets =— a = 
Arkansas; governor, Missouri-Ar- The DINKLER-PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. = 232: : i } 3 
kansas District, 1953. ——«_ a = HH 3 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel = ns eas al T J. McGINN, MGR. # = 
ontgomery, a. ote bette BE! atoll —— 
THE SOUTH S FINEST ONE Of AMERICA’S BEST 
























ROUND CUFF LINKS, TIE BAR 


Embossed Kiwanis emblems in 20 karat 


gold plate. Links are 7%” in diameter, 
emblem on tie bar is 34”. 

CL-1, Cuff Links oniy.... ‘ $3.50 

TC-1, Tie Clasp..... $1.50 | Add 10% 
CT-2, Set.. . 34.50 / Jewelry tax 
All prices slightly higher in Canada. ) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11 














New Table Top Invention Puts You In.. 


FOLD-KING | PPT ea la: 
STAMP BUSINESS 
$0.20 AN HOUR in busi 


ness once monopol 

a few big companies 
Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices—cost only pennies to make 
on new, low-cost table top machine. 
Take 27 cents worth of material, 


A visit by International President 
Albert J. Tully prompted Southwest 
District Kiwanians to hold a mass in- 
stallation ceremony. Four lieutenant Foun Kine 









FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 

















-si £. tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
tpg and owemey = club _— DIRECT PRICES to ¢ hurches, Schools, Clubs etc. Monroe make perfect stamps, the kind busi- 
dents were installed simultaneously. DISCOUNTS & TERMS “A all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, nesses and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
. ° with exclusive mew automatic folding and up to $9.20 an hour. Start in spare time in your own home. 
President Albert is at left center ; Merle locking, super strength, easy seating. 6% models and sizes Run machine on kitchen table ones ordinary ney = out- 
Tucker, International vice-president, is ‘i BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE a a, ty SR bo ph Et a 
. . . olor pictures ull line ies, Chairs, tabie cna piat- 
at lower left with District Governor form-risers, portable partitions. bulletin boards. Our S2nd year Gente Sasinase, — Ay Yd ues ant 
; ; H - Ifax, lowa — 
Robert Y. Porton directly behind him. wos mnormnes Ce. 16 at Se Rubber Stamp Div., 1512 Jarvis Ave., Dept. R-33-H, Chicago 26, Ill 
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FREE! @ 


A sample of Fisher's original 
Salted-in-the-Shell peanuts in 
the unique Kiwanis packaging 


Just ask for it on your club stationery 
are 



































Make Money 


for children’s benefits 
Write Today for Fisher Plan 
















Send for full details on the Fisher Plan for more 
successful Kiwanis Peanut Sales. it's based on 
years of experience serving Kiwanis Clubs coast 
to coast. Write to: Kiwanis Sales Division at 


FISHER NUT CO. 


. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 















Will we run out of 
college teachers? 


Let's hope not! We're going to 
need 200,000 more of them by 1970. 
For college applications are ex- 
pected to double by then! 

Yet the depressing fact is that 
today low salaries are forcing col- 
lege teachers to leave the campus 
for better paying jobs elsewhere 

This must stop! Help the college 
of your choice now. 













if you want te know whet the college 
crisis means te you, write for a free 
booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Bex 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, N.Y. 















CLOGGED SEWERS 


CLEANED INSTANTLY 
a Se ee el i ee 


t r new Flush shoot. 
water im on a t a 
Rags, 




















CLUB CLINIC 











Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 


Q. Our two club delegates drove to the 
International convention in Miami-Mi- 
ami Beach. They left here on June 
22 and returned July 6. They claim 
they are entitled to credit for all of 
our June meetings because of their 
attendance at the convention. Is this 
correct? 


A. No. According to the Official Attend- 
ance Rules, a member is entitled to 
credit for attendance “when he is ab- 
sent from a meeting or meetings of his 
own club in going to, attending, and 
returning from an International con- 
vention... (at which he is officially reg- 
istered) ...provided that this privilege 
is not extended beyond a period of thirty 
(30) days in the case of an International 
convention ...which period must include 
the week during which the convention 
is held.” Your club meets on Thursday. 
Your two delegates were enroute to the 
convention on June 23 and were at- 
tending the convention on June 30. They 
arrived home in time for your meet- 
ing on July 7. Thus they are entitled 
to attendance credit only for the meet- 
ings of June 23 and June 30. 


Q. Please clarify the answer in the 
May Club Clinic relating to attendance 
make-up. If a member misses a meet- 
ing during the month, does he have 
six days after the last club meeting in 
the month or six days after the last 
day of the month to make up? 


A. Six days after the last day of the 
month. However, if he makes up by at- 
tending the regular meeting of his 
club’s board of directors, he may receive 
credit if the board meeting is held 
within seven days after the end of the 
month. 


Q. Our club owns a summer camp 
used for boys and girls of our com- 
munity. Our lieutenant governor says 
we should be incorporated. Is _ this 
necessary? 


A. Two corporations are needed. Your 
club should be incorporated in order to 
protect members against personal lia- 
bility claims made against the club. A 
separate corporation should be formed 
to supervise youth activities for the 
same reason, but more particularly so 
that exemption from real estate and 
federal taxes may be secured. Contri- 
butions made to your club may not be 
deducted as charitable contributions on 
the income tax returns of the donors. 
Contributions made to a corporation 
whose sole function is charitable ac- 
tivity (in this case youth work) are 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 






deductible. Such a corporation may also 
secure exemption from the admissions 
tax and other federal taxes that might 
otherwise be levied on activities. 


Q. Our club sponsors a boy scout 
troop. Can members be given attend- 
ance credit by reason of participation 
at the scout meeting? 


A. Yes, if the member or members par- 
ticipate for at least one hour. The Offi- 
cial Attendance Rules now permit the 
granting of attendance credit if a mem- 
ber “participates for at least one hour 
in any regular service committee ac- 
tivity of his club during the month in 
which the absence occurs.” A service 
committee activity includes, but is not 
limited to, attendance at a regular meet- 
ing of a sponsored Circle K club or 
Key Club. Not more than two meetings 
a month may be made up in this manner. 


Q. Our social committee, in planning 
a Ladies’ Night party, has asked the 
hotel manager about the cost of set- 
ting up a special bar in the room 
where we will be served dinner. This 
is for a “social hour” prior to the meal. 
Would this violate Kiwanis policy? 


A. The policy adopted by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees is that “intoxi- 
cating liquors not be served at any offi- 
cial Kiwanis function.” The “social 
hour” planned before your Ladies’ Night 
dinner will be held only because of the 
dinner and is, therefore, a part of the 
evening’s program. This is particularly 
true if the bar is to be set up in the 
same room in which the dinner is to be 
served, rather than in a separate room 
in which those members and their ladies 
desiring alcoholic beverages before din- 
ner might gather. The arrangement, as 
you have explained it, would constitute 
a violation of Kiwanis policy. 


Q. May we use, for club administra- 
tion purposes, a portion of the funds 
realized from fund-raising activities in 
which the public participated? 


A. The public supports Kiwanis fund- 
raising projects because it believes in 
the purposes of Kiwanis and wishes to 
have a part in supporting them. It ex- 
pects club members to work on these 
fund-raising projects as their contribu- 
tion to the charitable purposes of the 
club. These funds are in the nature of 
trust funds. The use of any portion of 
them for administrative purposes would 
be construed-by the public as a breach 
of faith and would subject the club to 
severe criticism. 
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(Susman aan C | A sameutien of cool dishes that can beef 

up any undernourished activity program 
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HOBBY SHOW ‘ 


A summer treat that requires little preparation, , 
yet is appreciated by both adults and youngsters. \ 
Provides substantial opportunities for full club, i 
committee, and member activity. Show can include 
entertainment and athletic events as well as ex- 
hibits. Publicize through an announcement folder 
distributed to local papers, radio stations, com- 
munity centers, churches, stores. 







Club Committee Bulletin Boys and Girls Work #10 


FAMILY CAMP WEEKEND 


Stir in handicapped children and their families. Add 
Kiwanis families. Spend a vacation weekend to- 
gether. Major phases: (1) Survey the community 
need. (2) Select a camp site. (3) Obtain personnel 
—non-professional (Kiwanians) and professional 














(doctors, nurses, etc). (4) Finance through club E 
funds, cooperating agencies, or payments by par- “y 
ticipating families. (5) Enroll families. (6) Plan iy 
the program. (7) Orientate staff and Kiwanis y O 


S families. (8) Obtain equipment and supplies. 
(9) If needed, secure transportation and y 
insurance. 





Ciub Committee Bulletin a and Girls Work #7 a 
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yee oot % KITE TOURNAMENT 
F ri ~— : 


Sponsor a kite-building and kite-flying contest for grade 
school children. Get the cooperation of manual-arts in- 
structors (kite-building is an excellent craft project). 

Local merchants will cooperate by stocking kite- 
building materials and displaying contestants’ 

kites, prizes, etc. A golf course makes an 

ideal spot for holding the tournament. 
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Club Service Bulletin 
Boys and Girls Work #28 
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BOOK AUTOMOBILES wy areske #-tg-4 = | 


Also called “bookmobiles”—but a useful project under any 
[ Ive 





name. It’s a traveling library—a truck or trailer with bookshelves 
and a librarian. Designed for rural areas, a bookmobile lends books 
to individual readers, visits schools and community centers. 
Some states authorize funds for bookmobiles. First 
step is to check with your local, county, 
or regional librarian. 



























Service Bulletin Public and Business Affairs #11 


BICYCLE SAFETY 







Help make bike riding safer all the year round. 
Bicycle safety starts with a bicycle inspection pro- 
gram. If your community is without one, this is 
where to begin your sponsorship. Other sound 
projects: A bicycle rodeo conducted in coopera- 
tion with local authorities...A bicycle safety club 
to continuously spread the safety message...Re- 
flectorization program—reflectorized safety tape on 
bikes is a life-saver for night bike riding. 


















RURAL YOUTH CONTESTS 






Club Committee Bulletin 
Boys and Girls Work #24 






One Kiwanis objective is to pro- 
mote understanding between farm 
and city people. Your club can 
help by sponsoring a contest for 
farm boys and girls. Get cooper- 
ation of county agricultural agent, 
local farm bureau, agricultural 
colleges and teachers, 4-H, etc. 
Livestock contests can give edu- 
cation in finance as well as in 
livestock raising. Crop and garden 
contests are also valuable. 






















Club Service Bulletin 
Agriculture and Conservation #3 
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SENIOR CITIZENS 






A Senior Citizens program makes an excellent 
item on your menu of club summer activities. You 
don’t need a large “kitchen” to cook it up in. 
Suggestion: Sponsor a picnic-outing for elderly 
residents of nursing homes. This can include sight- 
seeing ride topped by picnic-lunch with entertain- 
ment, group singing. 
Club Service Bulletin 

Public and Business Affairs #14 
















Any of the bulletins listed above 

may be obtained by writing: , 7 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL Kiwanis International Building 101 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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THIS VALUABLE 


CERTIFICATE 


will bring you 
A FREE 30-DAY 
SUPPLY OF VITASAFE 
HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 
and the 
EXTRA FREE GIFT 
of four multi-color 


BALL POINT PENS 
oe eer 
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JUST FILL IN YOUR NAME, 
ADDRESS AND PUZZLE SOLUTION 
ON REVERSE SIDE 


AND MAIL TODAY! 
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VITASAFE CORPORATION 31-4 
23 West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, N.Y 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer 
under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in Ki- 
wanis 
Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high- 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below 

) MEN'S PLAN ) WOMEN’S PLAN 

I enclose 10¢ per plan checked above 
for packing and postage 

Yes, | wont the EXTRA GIFT of Four Boll 
Point Pens! My puzzle solution numbers are 
crossed out below 


! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 bd 10 
W 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 


City Zone State 
Offer limited. Only one bal! point pen set and 
only one trial supply of vitamins under each 
plan per tamily 

In Canada: Vitasafe Plan (Canada) Ltd 
394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont 


(Canadsan formula adjusted to loca! conditions) 
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Why Does Daddy Sleep 
So Much? 


C 


























OMETIMES | couldn't blame 
my little boy for wondering. lt 
seemed as though the only thing } 
my husband enjoyed was SLEEP! © 
For some reason he seemed too 
tired to do anything. 

Fortunately, | saw a Vitasafe 
ad that told how many men and women could easily lose thei: 
energy because of a vitamin-mineral deficiency. The ad revealed 
that thousands of otherwise normally healthy people had increasec 
their vitality through the famous Vitasafe Plan. 

| sent¥or the 30-day trial supply thet was offered, and wher 
it arrived, my husband started taking one capsule a day. Before 
long he was his old peppy self again! If you want to help you: 
husbend, mail the certificate for your no-risk trial supply. 
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A dramatization posed 
by professional models 


DETACH CERTIFICATE. PLACE IN ENVELOPE AND MAIL TODAY 


PL ° 9 
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THESE FOUR MULTI-COLOR 


BALL-POINT PENS 
and Memo Pad As Oe 


in handy carrying case 





























ease & . 5 - 18 
before @® of 2 
} your WITH ATTACHED CERTIFICATE... yy 
What a wonderful gift! Four full-size, fine quality ball-point pens ®© — ® dib,,. 
guaranteed to give you the smooth even writing you want for a long —— = © 
time to come. And best of all these smart-looking, long-lasting pens 
. come to you in the FOUR most wanted ink colors: BLACK, BLUE, - BIGGEST MISTAKE OF ALL 











GREEN and RED. 

Handy pocket carrying case makes it easy for you to keep your FOUR 
different pens with you — ready-to-use — at all times. So, right now 
— check off 8 or more mistakes in the picture puzzle — mail certificate 
and your gift set of 4 pens will be yours! 


in this picture is no artist's mistake .. . certainly, no joke! 
As you can see the couple shown are obviously suffering 
from TIREDNESS! They’re TOO TIRED to enjoy life... 
TOO TIRED to be the happy married couple they should 
be! Like them, otherwise normally healthy men and 
women may lack pep and energy due to a deficiency of 
vitamins and minerals in their regular diet. If that’s their 
trouble, high potency VITASAFE capsules can give them 
new energy, new vitality, new zest for living. Let’s hope 
somebody tells them about VITASAFE! 


HERE’S HOW EASY IT IS TO WIN! Many of the objects in the picture are 
wrong. How many can you spot? (Be careful ...some of the numbered items 
are NOT wrong.) Here’s a hint to get you started: The chair identified by 
the number ‘'3”’ has no right front a Now identify other mistakes by draw- 
ing a line through each number in the certificate that corresponds to an 
INCORRECT object. Find 8 or more mistakes right now, mai! the certificate 
and your FREE GIFT will be shipped as soon as we receive your solution. 




















ALSO FREE 


WITH YOUR FREE GIFT 


10¢ 


no Ince 
P expe 5 


We have added an EXTRA FREE GIFT for solv- 
ing the puzzle picture shown in order to get alert, 
thinking men and women like yourself to try the 
Vitasafe Plan! And to prove its remarkable advan- 
tages, we will send you (regardless whether or not 
you wish to solve the puzzle), without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high-potency VITASAFE C.F. 
CAPSULES so you ean discover for yourself how 
much stronger, happier and peppier you may feel 
after a few days’ trial! Just one of these capsules 
each day supplies your body with over twice the 
minimum adult daily requirements of Vitamins A, 
C, and D .. . five times the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamin B-1 and the full concentration 
recommended by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council for the other four 
important vitamins! Each capsule contains the amaz- 
ing Vitamin B-12—one of the most remarkable nutri- 
ents science has yet discovered —a vitamin that 
actually helps strengthen your blood and nourish 
your body organs. 

Sodium Caseinate, an important Amino Acid 
Complex containing 8 essential amino acids, is also 
included in Vitasafe Capsules. And to top off this ex- 
clusive formula, each capsule now brings you an im- 
portant dosage of Citrus Bioflavonoid. This formula is 
so complete it is available nowhere else at this price! 

There is no mystery to vitamin potency. As you 
probably know, the U.S. Government strictly con- 
trols each vitamin manufacturer and requires the 
exact quantity of each vitamin and mineral to be 


Mail Certiticateto VITASAFE CORPORATION, 23 West 61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
IN CANADA: 394 Symington Avenue, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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FULL 30 DAY SUPPLY of VITASAFE 
HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, AMINO ACIDS, VITAMINS AND MINERALS 


Safe, Nutritional Formula Containing 25 Proven Ingredients: Sodium Caseinate, Choline, Inositol, 
Rutin, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins (including Blood-Building B12 and Folic Acid) Plus 9 Minerals 


To Help You Stop Feeling Tired! 


clearly stated on the label. This means that the purity 
of each ingredient, and the sanitary conditions of 
manufacture are carefully controlled. 
HOW AMAZING PLAN SLASHES 
VITAMIN PRICES 

With your free 30-day supply of Vitasafe High- 
Potency Capsules you will also receive complete de- 
tails regarding the benefits of an amazing new Plan 
that provides you regularly with all the factory- 
fresh vitamins and minerals you will need. By par- 
ticipating in the Vitasafe Plan now you are never 
under any obligation! When you have received your 
first 30-day trial supply, simply take one VITASAFE 
Capsule every day to prove that this formula can 
help you as it is helping so many others. But you 
remain the sole judge. If you are not completely 
satisfied, and do not wish to receive any additional 
vitamins, simply let us know by writing us before 
the next monthly shipment — or you can use the 
handy instruction card we will provide — and no fu- 
ture shipments will be sent. Yes, you are under no 
purchase obligation ever; you may cancel future 
shipments at any time! 

But if you are delighted — as so many people. 
already are — you don't do a thing and you will con- 
tinue to receive fresh, additional shipments regularly 
every month — for just as long as you wish, auto- 
matically and on time — at the low Plan rate of only 
$2.78 plus a few cents shipping for each full month 
supply. You take no risk whatsoever — you may drop 
out of this Plan any time you wish without spending 

































an extra penny, by simply notifying us of your de- 
cision a few days before your next monthly ship- 
ment. Take advantage of our generous offer! 

Find only 8 mistakes in the puzzle picture shown 
and mail certificate NOW. 








MEN RECEIVE IN EACH DAILY VITASAFE CAPSULE: 
Choline Bitartrate 31.4 mg Niacinamide 40 me 
Inositol 15 mg Caicium 
Rutin 10 mg Pantothenate 4m 
Sodium Caseinate Vitamin E 21.0. 

(18 Amino Acids) 100 mg Folic Acid 0.4 mg 
Lemon Bioflavonoid Calcium 75 me 
Complex 5 me Phosphorus 58 mg. 
Vitamin A 12,500 USP Units fron 30 mg 
Vitamin OD = =1,000 USP Units Copper 0.45 ma 
Vitamin C 75 me Manganese 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin B, 5 me Potassium 2™¢ 
Vitamin B, 2.5 me inc 0.5 mg 
Vitamin B, 0.5 me + ce 3 mg 
Vitamin B,, 2 mcg ifur 22 mg 
We invite you to compare the richness of this formula 
with any other vitamin and mineral preparation 
ALSO AVAILABLE, A VITASAFE PLAN WITH A SLIGHTLY 
DIFFERENT FORMULA FOR WOMEN. CHECK CERTIFICATE IF DESIRED. 








© VITASAFE’’ REG. T. M. ©1960 VITASAFE CORP. 
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i” peorpLte who believe in statistics tell us that 
things really boomed in the latter half of 1959. Car load- 
ings were up. Retail sales were up. Dow-Jones averages 
were up. But the thing that was really up was the pro- 
duction and use of rose-colored glasses. Rose-colored 
glasses were used in main for gazing into the golden haze 
that came to be known as the Soaring Sixties. Rose- 
colored glasses are never made in bifocals, for nobody 
reads the small print in dreams, nor are they interested 
in handwriting on the wall or clouds no bigger than a 
man’s hand on the horizon. 

There are, however, only two things that we really 
know about the Sixties: First, they will not perform as 
advertised, for no decade ever has. Try it yourself—pick 
any decade. Did anyone call it in advance or even come 
close? Certainly not. The second thing that we know is 
that we are already in the Sixties today—and they look 
very much like the same old neighborhood. Nothing has 
really happened to change things except that we have 
crossed a line that we ourselves have drawn in the 
sands of time. It is only 1960 because the Chinese have 
not yet been able to convince us that it is the year 4658, 
which they celebrated on January 28 as The Year of 
the Rat. 

We have started out, for instance, by a wave of church 
desecrations—and by throwing a nice fresh billion dollars 
to the Insatiable Money Eater. The Money Eater has 
eaten up half the value of the American dollar in the 
last twenty years. Each year in the past four he has 
eaten another penny. 

We are not a nation that is enthusiastic about having 
its money eaten. So, from time to time, we have taken 
bold measures against the Money Eater. We have de- 
plored him from the pulpit and caricatured him in the 
press. We have called upon our economic doctors and 
made big medicine. But no one can make the animal 
take the medicine. 

It is not hard to see why. Hunting for the causes of 
inflation in the fields of economics and finance is like 
hunting for crocodiles in Nome. For all I know, there 
may be a crocodile in Nome—but it’s not the place to 
look when you find yourself suddenly short of crocodiles. 

Economic phenomena do not cause inflation any more 
than high thermometers cause hot weather. Inflation is 
a disease of the American backbone and can be cured 
only by large and frequent doses of courage and unself- 
ishness. Traditionally, the American dollar comes out of 
every war wearing wound stripes, for war without con- 
quest creates no wealth. There is a bill to be paid—but 
no one wants to pick up the check, and this is where the 
real trouble starts. 

When any ship—except the Ship of State—begins to 
founder at sea, certain traditions are observed; certain 
courtesies prevail. The captain stays on the bridge, put- 
ting his authority against the tendency to panic. The 
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crew man the pumps and help the women and children 
into the lifeboats. The strong give up their life jackets 
to the weak. 

But when our country begins to sink into the sea of 
inflation, a different picture is seen. The captain stays 
on the bridge, all right, but his orders are unheard in the 
shouting as the life jackets are wrested from the weak 
by the strong. The crew man the pumps, but more often 
than not they pump the sea in instead of out. Gangs of 
passengers band together with the silly, but desperate, 
conviction that they can keep their small part of the 
ship afloat, even though all the rest may sink. Labor 
seeks to keep its section afloat by ceaseless demands for 
more take-home and more fringe benefits. The farmer 
demands that his part of the deck be kept solid under 
him by price supports, Management has more than once 
left one part of the ship and set up in another where 
conditions seemed more favorable. Meanwhile, govern- 
ment, beset by scores of demands backed by the threat 
of political punishment, grabs everyone it can catch and 
holds him under a drowning tide of confiscatory taxes. 

But it won’t work. A bill that is owed cannot be paid 
by passing it around. It can’t be paid by the natural, un- 
organized victims, the people on fixed incomes, for there 
are not enough of them. It can be paid by hard work, by 
devoted management, by returning an honest day’s work 
for a full day’s pay, by ending government waste, by in- 
sisting on a balanced budget, by doing away with all 
needless jobs in every industry, by starting to reduce 
our almost 300-billion-dollar debt instead of buying a 
new roof for it each year. But who wants that? 

Inflation thrives on living it up. On getting more and 
spending more. And, boy, do we love to do that. Inflation 
makes a $20,000 man out of a $10,000 man. It makes mil- 
lionaires out of people who never could have been 
millionaires otherwise. It makes us all poor-boys-who- 
made-good, because our fathers made so much less than 
we do. But it also saps and destroys all the good disci- 
plines that made us great. Today, it seems the only way 
to be penny-wise is to spend the penny—the only way 
to be pound-foolish is to save a pound. Smart people no 
longer pay debts; they incur them. For being in debt is 
another way of passing the bill to your neighbor. You 
don’t have to borrow money, of course. You can borrow 
trips to Europe. Or anything you like. Name it, and you 
can have it now and pay later. And by lumping all of 
your small debts into one impossible total, you can get 
the finance company to do all your bookkeeping for you. 

Even old familiar sayings take on new and sinister 
meanings. When we were taught that “God helps them 
that help themselves,” it was an admonition to idlers and 
day-dreamers. Nowadays it seems more of a divine go- 
ahead for the shrewd and the ruthless. 

Nobody needs to be told today not to count his chick- 
ens before they hatch. Today people do not wait for the 
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eggs to hatch. They eat the eggs, then borrow to buy 
chickens. 

I have said that inflation is a disease of the American 
spinal column. What I have not said is that almost all of 
our troubles come as a result of the same disease. The 
disease might be called Epidemic Cynical Selfishness—it 
is the healthy cells of rugged individualism gone wild. 

Epidemic Cynical Selfishness. Or, E.C.S. It might be 
called “me-first-itis,” or “make way for number one,” or 
“what’s in it for me?” or “good guys finish last,” and it 
is about as far away from the Golden Rule as it is possi- 
ble to get. And I do not think you can name a sickness 
of our modern society that does not go right straight 
back to that Epidemic Cynical Selfishness. 

Here are a few: juvenile delinquency, increasing di- 
vorce rate, death on the highways, the rising crime rate, 
church and synagogue desecrations, and the evils that 
have recently beset our own business—rigged quiz shows, 
payola, and television commercials that are less than 
truthful. 

Suppose I take just one for the symptoms of our time: 
the rigged quiz show. We were all properly indignant 
about this spectacular form of coast-to-coast cheating. 
But we do not read the message right if we all decide to 
chop down our antennas, or even if we heap too much 
blame upon the industry in which it occurred. And it is 
not for Charles Van Doren that we should mourn. It is 
for the rich, the poor, the brilliant, the ordinary, the 
gifted, the unskilled, the taxi drivers, and the professors 
—for all the people who took the fixing quite in stride 
and never complained until one man felt that he had not 
been paid enough. 

There are plenty of rigged quizzes that are not on 
TV, you know. Take the one in which Uncle Sam asks us 
each year how much money we earned last year... and 
then hires 50,000 men to make sure that we do not cheat. 

This country today is filled with men who always go 
first class on expense accounts, but who happily adjust 
to tourist when on their own; with people who would 
never think of stealing from a wallet they found, but 
who almost always return a half-empty day to their 
employers. 


Our business today is getting more than its share of - 


the attention of those in the government. We, as an in- 
dustry, are looked upon as transgressors. But let no one 
think that the root of all our country’s evil has been 
belatedly discovered within our midst, or that we have 
cornered the market on deviousness. No, whatever evil 
there is in the advertising industry—and I for one am 
sure that we have even less than our share—is but a 
sign of our time. 

I would like to get back just for a moment to the 
disease analogy again. Medical science often studies 
healthy tissue to determine what elements fight disease 
and decay. Haven’t we been spending too long a time 
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studying the wrong people? What would happen if, for 
a while, we turned our microscope away from studying 
the selfish, the crafty, the lazy, and the morally weak, 
and focused it instead on the industrious, the honest, 
and the morally strong? 

What would happen if we stopped psychoanalyzing 
and dissecting the chicken-chested kids in leather jack- 
ets...and started to pay some real attention to the 
squares who have not yet stabbed a teacher or mugged 
an elderly woman? 

Think of the millions and millions of dollars we have 
spent trying to find out what makes the delinquent 
delinquent. Think of the billions of hours that sociolo- 
gists have spent trying to understand the criminal, to 
comprehend the urge to alcoholism, to analyze the 
broken home. 

Is there any professor in any college across this land 
who has written, is now writing, or is even thinking of 
writing a book on the non-criminal mind? Has there 
been a paper delivered in the last twenty years dealing 
with non-neurotics, non-alcoholics, non-delinquents, 
non-screwballs? Has any great foundation offered a 
grant to promote the study of the simple, corny, honest, 
God-fearing American? You know the answer as well 
as I do. 

Yet even the breeders of animals know better than 
this. Nobody tries to develop winning race horses by 
studying the losers. Nobody ever develops prize pigs by 
studying the runts. 

We have taken the good guy for granted so long in 
this country that we know nothing whatever about him. 
Is he religious? Sometimes, but often not. Was he prop- 
erly whaled by his parents when young? Again some- 
times, but quite often not. Was he a delight to his 
teachers in school? Not always—often he was the lad 
who turned their hair gray. 

But do we know about the bad guy? You bet we do. 
We know that he is misunderstood, misguided, mis- 
directed, miserable—and a victim of his environment. 
We know that we must pity and pamper him, and pay 
for his rehabilitation. We must at all cost—and the costs 
are almost beyond measure—be nice to him. 

I trust I will not be thought unsympathetic if I say 
nuts to him—and to our national preoccupation with the 
overwrought and discontented, with the anxiety-ridden 
student who cannot afford premium gas for his Jaguar, 
with the neurotic personality, the disturbed psyche, and 
the complex complex. 

Russia is not panting at our heels today—Russia is 
walking all over our feet. Isn’t this a sensible time to get 
our attention for the time being from the remedial and 
to the excellent? THE END 





This editorial is condensed from an address given by Mr. 
Brower before the Advertising Federation of America. 
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PART ONE: Our Rising Accident Rate 


Much noise has been made about reduced fatalities in auto accidents. But mean- 


while the number of injuries is rising. Are automobiles as safe as they might be? 


WAS DRIVING on a route that I was 

travelling daily (said the woman 
being interviewed on the radio), a 
very, very familiar route, so that the 
last thing in the world I would have 
expected was to have any kind of an 
accident. The car in front of me was 
stopped and I just went and smashed 
into it on a turn in the parkway. 

“I know that I hit the front of the 
steering wheel. (Her voice hesitated 
as if reluctant to speak of an un- 
pleasant experience.) But my first 
thought was that I wasn’t hurt. 
Somebody came over to the left win- 
dow, and looked at me and turned 
away with distaste. This was the first 
indication that I had that something 
was wrong. I looked up into the mir- 
ror, the driver’s rear-view mirror, 


and I saw my face was covered with 
blood. I was very scared. Later when 
I was taken to the hospital, it was 
with concussion.” 

This woman being interviewed on 
a Fourth of July safety program 
didn’t think she would get in a traffic 
accident. Nobody does. But cold sta- 
tistics tell a different story: every 
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three seconds an automobile crashes 
—every ten minutes someone is 
killed—every hour 150 are injured. 
Not only are many lives lost in 
automobile accidents, but the cost in 
terms of dollars and cents is equally 
frightening. The Institute of Life In- 
surance says that highway accidents 
in the past four years have cost US 
insurance companies more than did 


‘World War II. Accident damage in 


the United States and Canada totals 
well over $5 billion annually. What 
causes these accidents? 

Speed Kills, shout billboards lin- 
ing our highways. Slow Down and 
Live, advise well-meaning but some- 
times misdirected traffic safety 
groups. It seems logical to blame a 
mounting accident rate on speeding 


drivers, but fact does not always 
support logic. Just as there is no one 
cause for cancer or no one cause for 
heart disease, there is also no one 
cause for another plague of man- 
kind: traffic accidents. 

“In all urban accidents,” says S. S. 
Taylor, general manager of the Los 
Angeles Board of Traffic Commis- 


sioners, “speed was a factor (not 
necessarily the only factor) in less 
than 12 per cent. Moreover, 41 per 
cent of these accidents occurred at 
speeds below 10 mph; 70 per cent 
below 20 mph; and 91 per cent below 
30 mph. The records of the Los An- 
geles Police Department indicate 
that speed is a factor in only about 
6 per cent of the accidents they in- 
vestigate.” 

If we could eliminate as much as 
6 per cent of our traffic accidents by 
preaching slower (and _ therefore 
supposedly safer) driving, it would 
certainly seem worthwhile. But 
many people ignore all exhortations 
to slow down, and even remain ob- 
livious to strict enforcement of speed 
limits. A traffic clinic in Detroit ex- 





amined nearly 10,000 problem driv- 
ers over a period of seventzen years. 
These were people who were con- 
stantly getting into accidents and/or 
having trouble with traffic police- 
men. They found 1000 former in- 
mates of hospitals for the insane, 850 
feeble-minded or borderline-feeble- 
minded drivers, and 100 individuals 











who were committably insane. More 
than 5000 were found to have vari- 
ous physical defects making them 
unsafe drivers. Many drivers use 
their automobiles as an emotional 
outlet, particularly if they are op- 
pressed either socially or econom- 
ically. The highway is one place 
where they can compete on equal 
terms with their “betters”— until one 
or the other gets killed. 

Recently a woman on the south 
of Chicago was driving the 
one-way street 


side 
proper 


way on a 





when a car being chased by the po- 
lice rammed her head-on. The fact 
that she was driving safely was small 
consolation to her family at the 
funeral. 

Some students of the causes and 
effects of automobile accidents have 
suggested that if we cannot com- 
pletely prevent them, perhaps by 
safer car design and better passenger 
protection we can at least lessen the 
risk of injuries once they have hap- 
pened. Detroit, they claim, has been 
dragging its feet for years as far as 
safety is concerned. They contend 
that auto manufacturers appear more 
interested in tacking chrome and 
glitter on the outside of their cars 
than in protecting the passengers 
from injury on the inside. 

If it is true that Detroit is hinder- 
ing (or at least not helping) the 
cause of safety in traffic, perhaps 
steps should be taken to persuade 
the auto industry to cooperate. One 
who would seek to do so is the Hon- 
orable Kenneth A. Roberts, Con- 
gressman from Alabama. He has 
said: “In my opinion the national 
accident picture demands that action 
be taken to reduce crash injuries. 
The federal government has acted 
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before in matters of such universal 
concern to the nation’s health. It 
must do so now.” 

The auto manufacturers, on the 
other hand, insist with some justifi- 
cation that they have been doing a 
good job in the direction of traffic 
safety. Federal legislation, they 
claim, would only tend to put un- 
necessary controls on safety-design 
progress. It would tie their hands. 
But this raises an interesting ques- 
tion: Assuming that Detroit designs 
ever-safer cars, why don’t we have 





nounced: “EXPECT ’59 TOTAL UN- 
DER 38,000.” It seems a little blood- 
thirsty to rejoice over only 38,000 
being killed, but to a certain extent 
that is what the article following did. 

Professionals in the traffic safety 
field have pointed out, with some- 
what justifiable pride, that the traffic 
fatality rate has declined in recent 
years. This glosses over the fact that 
the traffic injury rate is going up. It 
may be consoling to point at a slight 
decrease in fatalities, but in actuality 
fatalities account for but a small 
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fewer traffic accidents and/or fewer 
serious injuries? 

It seems to be a simple question, 
but unfortunately no simple answer 
exists. In this series of three articles 
we will examine this question and 
attempt to present some answers 
along with a proposal that might 
help to reduce the traffic accident in- 
jury total of our two nations. 

Unfortunately, the traffic accident 
picture is somewhat obscured by 
myriad statistical data, sometimes 
meaningful, sometimes irrelevant. It 
has been said that two ways exist 
to conceal the truth: lies and statis- 
tics. Consider these two statements: 
1 Rollovers constitute only one fifth of 
injury-producing accidents. 

2 In a full 20 per cent of all injury- 
producing accidents, the car rolls over. 

Both statements deal with the 
same statistic, yet one would indi- 
cate that rollovers are inconsequen- 
tial in the traffic accident picture, 
while the other gives the opposite 
impression. 

This statistical game has at times 
been used to disguise the fact that 
traffic accidents are increasing rather 
than decreasing. A headline in a 
recent issue of Traffic Safety an- 





percentage of total injuries. 

As they have for a number of 
years, traffic deaths in America de- 
clined from 31,500 in 1957 to 29,700 
in 1958.* In sharp contrast, however, 
total injuries increased from 2,048,- 


000 to 2,414,000. An increase of 
366,000 injuries—even when 1800 less 
deaths are considered—would hardly 
indicate an improving traffic situa- 
tion. The Canadian traffic pattern 
parallels that of the United States. 
From 1956 to 1958, traffic fatalities 
sank from 3184 to 3118, while the 
number of persons injured increased 
from 72,884 to 80,061. In 1959, Ca- 
nadian injuries went up to 84,374. 

But doesn’t the fatality decline at 
least indicate some progress? Each 
year the Traveler’s Insurance Com- 
pany produces a booklet of traffic 
accident statistics that is dedicated 
to the millions injured in automobile 
accidents. In last year’s book, en- 
titled The Luckless Legion, they 
said: “As in most armies, the fatali- 
ties of the Luckless Legion have be- 
gun to show a slight decline. Modern 
medical advances and rapid com- 

(see EVERYBODY'S WEAPON page 40) 
*Does not include pedestrians killed in 
traffic accidents. 
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The view on the preceding page is straight up 
through the chimney of a furnace that made iron 
for arms during the American Revolution. The 
tongs above were used in the smelting operation. 





An anchoring device of a style more commonly used with wood 
holds the iron rail that spans the top of the furnace opening. 


This furnace was capable of producing 150 pounds of iron at 
one time. The wrecked bellows is more than seven feet long. 
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ACK IN 1775, some unknown pa- 

triot or British Regular fired his 
musket, and thus helped to precipi- 
tate the American Revolution. Emer- 
son immortalized the gunfire as “the 
shot heard round the world.” Had 
history chronicled the event more 
carefully, we might have learned 
that the bullet was made of Salisbury 
iron. 

Salisbury is a small, quiet town in 
the extreme northwest corner of 
Connecticut. Dairy cattle graze on 
the hills outside the city; elegant 
estates dot the countryside. A trickle 
of city people, spurning more obvious 
vacationlands, weekend there or 
even spend the entire summer. It’s a 
far cry from the days when Salisbury 
was the Pittsburgh of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Hematite, one of the common iron 
ores, was discovered at Salisbury in 
1732. A town near Salisbury that is 
now famed for its sports-car racing 
course, Lime Rock, was the site of 
the first forge. It was installed in 
1734, and a blast furnace (shown in 
photographs) built twenty-eight 
years later achieved a certain amount 
of local fame. Ethan Allen, hero of 
Ticonderoga and leader of the legen- 
dary “Green Mountain Boys,” had an 
interest in the furnace before it was 
sold to one Richard Smith. 

Smith was a Tory, and his support 
of George III sent him packing to 
England when the events at Lexing- 
ton in 1775 made the New England 
countryside appear unhealthy. His 
furnace was taken over by the state 
of Connecticut to produce iron for 
cannon and shot, desperately needed 
by Washington’s troops. When hos- 
tilities ended, it was politely returned 
to the rightful owner, but Smith 
found the attitude of his former 
neighbors and associates so changed 
that he refused to re-establish resi- 
dence in Connecticut. 

During the young industry’s peak 
years, more than fifty furnaces 
belched smoke and sparks into the 
sky above Salisbury. They were fed 
by a supply of charcoal produced 
from the region’s plentiful forests. 
Water power turned engines that in 
turn worked seven-foot bellows, 
breathing life into the ore-smelting 
fires. (A stream called Tell Kill lies 
adjacent to the furnace shown in the 
accompanying photographs.) Iron 
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was hauled away by ox-cart, some 
to be floated down the Hudson River 
and delivered at a small seaport 
called New York. 

Of all the implements both for war 
and peace that were made of Salis- 
bury iron, probably the most impor- 
tant from a historical standpoint are 
the guns and anchors of “Old Iron- 
sides,” the famed frigate Constitution. 
Some historians claim—and others 
deny—that the huge chains thrown 
across the Hudson at Fort Montgom- 
ery and at West Point, to prevent 
British ships from navigating the 
river, were forged from iron made 
at Salisbury. 

During the war, a colonel in the 
Continental Army was sent to Salis- 
bury to command the production of 
iron. His “troops” were a motley lot: 
husky Dutchmen from New York, a 
smattering of Swiss and Russians, 
Hessian mercenaries who had de- 
serted to make arms rather than 
carry them, even French deserters 
from LaFayette’s command who 
found the lure of Yankee money ir- 
resistible. Whatever their back- 
grounds and whatever their alle- 
giance and beliefs, when the war was - 
over they found themselves trades- 
men in a brand-new, free country. 
Unwittingly, they were the fore- 
runners of the large, multi-national 
group that was to man the great mills 
of a century and more later. 

Young America was healthy and 
fast-growing. Before long, westward 
expansion uncovered new ore de- 
posits and great coal fields. At the 









same time, the timber stands of west- ey 

. . . . y 79° ‘ « 
ern Connecticut were thinning rapid- wn 
ly. When in 1856 Henry Bessemer of oa *. , F ie 
England announced a new process ‘ ~ eS 
for producing steel cheaply and effi- ERP A P *? es 
ciently, the days of the old iron fur- ; : : 


naces were numbered. They were 
tenacious even so: the last furnace 
did not cool at Salisbury until as 
late as 1923. 

Today, thousands of men operate 
the gigantic steel mills of Pittsburgh, 
Gary, and other cities—-men whose 
lives are tied to one of the great in- 
dustries of history. Today, also, a 
few all-but-forgotten monuments 
stand to the men who produced iron 
to help America win independence 
and rise to industrial greatness: the 
cold and silent blast furnaces of 
Salisbury. THE END 
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‘a decision was final. 


“Finch. We'll start Finch,” growled 
Eddie Mahoney, manager of the 
Birds. “He hasn’t pitched for ten 
days, but he looked pretty sharp in 
the bullpen yesterday.” 

Mahoney’s boss, J. Pitcairn Morgan, 
shrugged his massive shoulders and 
wiped a hand over his ruddy com- 
plexion. Finch for the final game of 
the series! What was Mahoney think- 
ing of? The Birds needed only one 
more to win the world’s champion- 
ship. 

Morgan had spent half a lifetime 
and half a fortune building for a 
series title. Now, when the Birds al- 
most had it within their grasp, all 
his hopes... his dreams,..his years of 
toil rested with the most unpredict- 
able character in baseball—Raymond 
O. Finch. 

“What about Armstrong?” he asked 
faintly. 

“Only two days rest,” countered 
the beetle-browed skipper. “Bad 
risk. His arm’s tired.” 

“Couldn't you try Davis? His an- 
kle ought to be okay by now.” 

“Doc Jones says it’s still swollen. 
Davis can’t put all his weight on it 
without wincing.” 

A resigned look crossed Morgan’s 
round face. Old J. P. had always 
respected Mahoney's judgment. This 
wasn’t any time for an owner to 
interfere, 

Mahoney ran a bal! club with cold, 
crisp logic. He liked that. J. P. 
Morgan had used the same formula 
in piling up his first million. “The 
strong take away from the weak,” 
his father once told him, “but the 
smart take away from the strong.” 

J. P. remembered the advice. In 
his business dealings he had always 
been smart—and tough. Some associ- 
ates insisted they never saw the old 
man laugh. And, they were positive 
he never cried either—never once in 
his entire multi-million dollar career. 

“No emotions,” they agreed, Even 
another baseball club owner once 
tagged him “a cold fish.” J. P. didn’t 
take the bait. “I don’t believe in 













By JOHN KUENSTER 


Morgan watched in uneasy silence as his manager and pitcher conferred briefly on the mound. 






He saw Finch nod, and the manager depart. 
Then he saw somethi 
he will never forget 








mud-slinging,” he had said, and let 
the charge go unanswered. 

But if Morgan was smart and tough, 
he was also an ambidextrous sort of 
person whose talents sprayed 
in many directions. His success 
stemmed from this versatility, 
enabling him to amass 
fortunes in the oil 
market, in the automobile 
business, in real estate—and 
in baseball. 
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When he bought controlling 
interest in the Birds, people 


said he was strictly out to make 
the buck, that there was no love of 
baseball—as a game—in that bulky 
frame of his. 

However, they grudgingly con- 
ceded he had always given them a 
pennant contender and had fixed the 
stadium into a mighty pretty place 
—really the best in the big leagues. 
It was a place where you could take 
your family for a pleasant afternoon 
of baseball in clean, well-ordered 
surroundings. That was Morgan: 
well-ordered, purposeful, a human 
IBM machine. And, now look what 
confronted him: baseball’s most 
coveted prize was within reach, and 
in the showdown he’d have to rely 
on the greatest eccentric since Casey 
Spangel. 

Fans remembered Casey, all right. 
He was the guy who released a cap- 
tive sparrow from beneath his cap as 
he stood at the plate one dull sum- 
mer’s day. Raymond O. Finch was 
cut out of the same cloth. 

“Mahoney must know what he’s 
doing,” mused the Birds’ owner as 
he closed the door to the manager’s 
office. “He’d better. That’s what he’s 
getting forty grand a year for—mak- 
ing the right decision at the right 
time.” 

Finch, a raw-boned six-footer with 
a barrel chest and thick, hairy fore- 
arms, headed for Mahoney’s tiny 
cubicle in the Birds’ clubhouse. A 
hint of what was to come skipped 
through his mind as he turned the 
knob. Pitching coach Tom Hooker 
had informed him the skipper wanted 
































































































to see him, and the way he said it 
could only mean one thing. 

He'd be pitching in the big game 
tomorrow. 

Finch first had the premonition 
when he saw Hooker talking intently 
with Mahoney before the sixth game 
of the series. The two of them had 
looked his way, studying him like a 
horse before a race at Belmont. 

In fact, that’s what the dugout 
jockeys called him: “Hoss.” Finch 
never took exception to the nick- 
name. He was rather proud of it. 
“Don't kid yourself,” he’d argue, “a 
horse is a beautiful animal—strong 
and smart.” 

Finch wasn’t the most handsome 
guy in the world. But he wasn’t ugly, 
and he certainly wasn’t dumb. Folks 
just thought he was. There was 
never any question about his strength 

only about his desire to use it. 
He'd much rather, for example, spend 
time in the bullpen trying out that 
goofy stunt of his, instead of getting 
down to serious business. 

In view of his obvious talent for 
throwing a ball like it was shot out 
of a cannon, his lackadaisical atti- 
tude remained a puzzle to his team- 
mates and to reporters who covered 
the club’s pennant surge. “How can 
you keep a hotdog like that on your 
team?” more than one writer asked 
Mahoney. 

And the manager would make the 
same, weary, half-jestful reply. 

“We're saving him for the big one. 
He'll win a big one for us one of 
these days.” 

There were moments, however, 
when Mahoney wondered if his loy- 
alty was misplaced. Even J. P. was 
after him to dump Finch before the 
trading deadline last June, But, for 
some obscure reason, Mahoney found 
himself defending Finch. It must 
have been a pretty sound defense, 
because Morgan didn’t press the 
matter any further once the two of 
them thrashed it out. 

Finch opened the door to 
Mahoney's office and spotted the 
manager with a long cigar jutting 
out from between his teeth and his 
feet resting on the desk. 

“Hello, Skipper,” he said. 

“Ray,” Mahoney began without 
returning the greeting, “you're in 
tomorrow. Hooker told me you were 
breaking that curve off real good in 
the pen, and you looked strong. No 
need to tell you how much this one 
means: The boss seems a little doubt- 
ful. I didn’t tell him why I'm giving 
you the chance. Just as well he didn’t 
know. But save it. Don’t do it, unless 
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you're in a real jam. Hooker said it 
was great. Think you can swing it?” 

Finch unwrapped a cigar of his 
own. “Sure,” he said. 

“One other thing,” Mahoney added. 
“Keep that ball down and away on 
Mickey Mendel. He kills the high 
inside pitch—as you know.” 

“Will do,” answered Finch. 

“That’s all,” remarked Mahoney, 
“and get a good night’s sleep.” 

“Sure,”’ returned Finch as he 
backed out the door. 

Mahoney lifted his feet off the 
desk. He was tired. 

It had been a grueling series so 
far. The Birds almost had it in their 
back pocket. Then Mendel drilled 
that homer out of sight to win the 
sixth game for the Bombers and 
even up the series. 

“Well,” he thought, “it all comes 
down to one game.” The Birds had 
made it to the series twice before, 
but could never quite come off with 
it. How he wanted this one! 

Win or lose, he was going to call 
it quits after the series. He had been 
playing and managing in baseball for 
forty-six years, and he owed it to 
Amy and himself to get out. They 
had a nice place in California, all the 
money they'd ever need, and some 
wonderful memories. But, that didn’t 
temper his hunger to give Morgan 
one big winner. Sort of a reverse 
going-away present. 

Old J. P. had been a pretty good 
employer—despite what some people 
thought and the press often wrote. 
He was hard, but fair. There was one 
wrinkle in his make-up, however, 
that grated on the hard-bitten man- 
ager. Morgan drove him crazy with 
his constant harangues about the tal- 
ent he sought in his executives and 
in his ball players: versatility. 

He wanted players who were in- 
terchangeable, who could function in 
more than one position without look- 
ing like clowns in any of them. He 
wanted pitchers who could hit and 
bunt. He liked a fluid lineup that 
would give the Birds protection 
against injury. 

Word of this peculiar craving in 
Morgan got around to the players, 
who frequently made it the butt of 
their clubhouse jokes. And, when 
somebody mentioned the word “ver- 
satility,” Jake Henshaw could al- 
ways be counted on to ask with an 
innocent look, “How do you spell it?” 
The dumb expression on his face 
would increase the laughter. 

Still, Morgan and Mahoney got 
along well together. In crises over 
decisions affecting individual players 


the owner never crossed his man- 
ager. He might argue with him. 
Challenge him. But, if he came up 
with a common-sense, logical reason 
for doing something, J. P. would 
drop it. 

“Funny thing about picking Finch,” 
he frowned. “Morgan never did get 
to the heart of the matter—why he 
was starting Finch instead of Robin- 
son or Zuber. I wonder if somebody 
let the cat out of the bag?” Mahoney 
didn’t try to come up with an an- 
swer. He left his office, waved to 
several maintenance men on the way 
out, and prayed as he flagged a cab: 
“I hope Finch has it tomorrow.” 

The day of the crucial game 
dawned bright and clear. An October 
sun washed the stadium seats in 
early morning warmth and gently 
mothered long lines of fans who stood 
patiently at the general-admission 
ticket windows. 

Game time was still four hours 
away as Morgan headed for the 
vast arena in his chauffeur-driven 
limousine. 

The figure kept ticking through his 
brain: sixty thousand five hundred 
and forty-two...there won’t be an 
empty seat. And how the money 
will roll in from the concessions! 

““Money, strange how that word 
popped up in my mind at a time 
like this. But it isn’t really strange. 
This is a business as well as a sport. 
Business for men like myself and 
sport for the people.” 

Of all the enterprises he directed, 
Morgan had to admit that owning a 
baseball club was the most intri- 
guing. It challenged his versatility. 
And versatility in himself was the 
key to the enormous growth of Mor- 
gan Enterprises, Incorporated. 

That’s why J. P. always secretly 
coveted Mickey Mendel, the muscu- 
lar home-run hitter of the Bombers. 
He was a switch-hitter who powered 
a ball for tape-measure distances 
whether he swung from the right 
side or left side of the plate. He was 
versatile. 


Ir was a series game the fans would 
long remember. Finch held a 1-0 
lead going into the final inning. He 
was throwing as if his life depended 
on every pitch—with his heart, his 
arm, and with a cunning that comes 
when the stakes are great. 

They were pitches the Bombers 
couldn’t see or couldn’t hit—not even 
with a paddle: stinging fast balls and 
tantalizing curves that tied them in 
knots. As the drama moved reso- 

(see MORGAN CRIED page 41) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


P IN Palm Springs, Alaska, 

where I was born under a coco- 
nut-thatched cottage covered with 
bougainvillea blossoms and frangi- 
pani fruits, freedom was considered 
a born-in fixture like ears and hands 
and a love of God. We didn’t have 
to ask Washington or Juneau for it. 
Papa just took us out back of the 
igloo, pointed toward the Pole, and 
said, “Sons, so long as you respect 
other people’s rights, the world is 
your apple. Be gentle and kind, but 
don’t never let nobody take any of 
it away from you. Don’t give no 
sass, and don’t take none. Keep 
your spear sharp and your voice 
soft, and you can roam where you 
will. Freedom is up to you.” 


* * . 


“You are a mighty poor man,” 
said banker George Christie in re- 
fusing a loan. “Our investigation 
shows that all you have is property 
and money.” 


* * * 


Gets dry along about now. Rab- 
bits carry canteens, trees chase 
dogs, and we have to prime mourn- 
ers at our funerals. I’m referring to 
my home town of Phoenix, of 
course; your town is perfect. And 
a pox on people who sun to look 
like the antique hide of a leather 
book. I hope all will fry who say it 
ain’t hot ’cause the air is dry. 

By the time you read this I should 
be in Europe, anyway. If I tell them 
that Arizona is perfect in summer, 
they'll believe it. They think Phoe- 
nix is a cow town with false fronts, 
as in TV westerns. But then, I think 
Paris is inhabited only by winos, 
artists, and Folies Bergére girls. So 
we'll both do some correcting. 
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Can’t help admiring Representa- 
tive Randall S. Harmon up in In- 
diana. While other candidates for 
election and re-election have been 
laboring their high-flung reasons 
for seeking office, Harmon said sim- 
ply, “I’m running because I want 
to keep the job.” 


* * * 


“Spell,” says Jim Patrick’s pretty 
secretary Edith, “is something that 
if a stenographer can, she'll never be 
out of work for too long a.” 


o + * 


Our town didn’t do too well in 
its last municipal election. The new 
Phoenix city council has seven 
members, but only five of them are 
Kiwanians. Who let them two out- 
siders in‘ 


“Girls still enjoy spinning wheels,” 
alleges Waddy Applebee up in Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, “especially if they 
have white sidewall tires.” 


* * * 


Our club in Phoenix is plugging 
for more members. We happen to 
be a fast-growing city, and we can 
be very choosy. Since we were al- 
ready up to 175, we decided it might 
as well be 250. We have several 
other Kiwanis clubs in town, too, 
and we help one another. We want 
the cream. And the criterion is not 
bank balance or social prestige, but 
capability plus a willingness to do 
unselfish works. 


- * * 


“A committee duty,” opines club 
president Oren Minter, “is one the 
committee tries to avoid, performs 
poorly, then brags about loudly.” 


Bill Huie, our club’s ace insur- 
ance salesman, was putting the old 
pressure on adipose Bert Fireman. 
“Fat men are poor risks,”’ Bill 
warned. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
Bert rebutted. “Santa Claus has 
done all right for the past century 
or so.” 


7 7 * 


Albert and Jane Tully came to 
visit us a while back, and we turned 
out over 700 strong to welcome 
them. Overflowed the banquet hall. 
“Too many men shun responsibil- 
ity,” Al told us. “They want to par- 
take of community life, but not take 
part in community life.” 


* * . 


The secret of international—or 
family —relations is selflessness. 
“When a man forgets himself,” says 
Jimmy Jay of the Kiwanis Club of 
Syracuse, New York, “the usually 
achieves something that everybody 
else is sure to remember.” 


* 7 * 


I already know more about 
Europe than the Europeans know, 
because I’ve had the advantage of 
many friends who have traveled 
there, then forced hours of colored 
slides and movies on me while lec- 
turing in their living rooms. But 
they usually bait me with a good 
dinner and a comfortable chair in 
which to catnap, so I don’t mind. 


* * * 


Merle Tucker, a dedicated Ki- 
wanian if ever one lived, has guided 
us in the big Southwest District for 
years. He is not given to oratorical 
cliches, but he is troublesome. 
When he asks us to do something 
important in community service, 
he checks up later to see if we did 
it! He says he learned that trick 
from his Kiwanianne Mida, who 
uses the same technique on him. 


* * * 


In California (naturally) you can 
now buy pink, green, yellow, red, 
or blue loaves of bread. No, I don’t 
say this is “bad.” But I can’t help 
wondering how the gold-seeking 
forty-niners would have reacted— 
they who had to subsist on sour- 
dough biscuits of stark white. 


* * * 


Certainly you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time. Quite a few 
of them are busy fooling you. 
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World Refugee Year has ended, 
but the plight of 2 millien 
homeless people has not. The 
emphasis of most nations is on 


words rather than on action 
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@@More than 2 million human beings throughout 
the world are living a shadowy half- 
existence. For the most part they possess 
neither home nor country. They are the 
waiting people of our time, owning only a 
worn suitcase, a few bi:nkets, a shred 
of self-respect, and sometimes a dossier of 
papers that makes the rounds while 
they wait ...and wait. 

Who are these waiting people? 

They are the refugees of mid-century 
Europe, Algeria, Palestine, Tibet, China.* 
They are the flesh-and-blood symbols of the 
upheavals of the past two decades, escapees 
from the horrors of war, revolution, 
persecution. They are not far different from 
many of our own ancestors who came to the 
United States for the same reasons that 
have brought today’s refugees to a dead end 
in a camp in Austria, a barracks in Italy, a 
tent in Gaza, a shack in Hong Kong. 9® 


















TuHus pogs the United States Com- 
mittee for Refugees sum up the 
plight of the world’s homeless. In an 
Austrian refugee camp a _ visitor 
heard it stated another way by a 
ten-year-old girl, who had grown up 
in a camp shack: 

“We have a home, sir,” she said, 
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speaking for her family. “What we 
need is a house to put it in.” 

Almost two years ago representa- 
tives of sixty-four nations co-op- 
erated in a gesture of sympathy on 
behalf of the little girl in Austria and 
all others like her, In United Nations 
assembly, they approved a resolution 
introduced by the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and eight other 
countries in support of a “World 
Refugee Year.” The purpose of the 
year, which ended on June 30, was 
“to help resolve the world refugee 
problem.” 

In adopting its resolution, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
specified that the year was to be a 
special humanitarian endeavor by 
itself and that participation should 
come from the UN, member govern- 
ments, voluntary organizatons, and 
private persons. Each participating 
government or organization was 
asked to choose its own form of aid, 
and with that stipulation all agreed 
to the resolution’s aims: 

To FOCUS INTEREST on the refugee 
problem. 

To ENCOURAGE additional financial 
contribution from governments, vol- 
untary agencies, and the general 
public. 

To ENCOURAGE additional opportuni- 
ties for permanent refugee solutions 
through voluntary repatriation, re- 
settlement, or integration, on a 
purely humanitarian basis. 

With World Refugee Year just 
ended, the hopes of some of the 2 
million have been fulfilled. But no 
one naively believed that all refugee 
problems could be solved in one year 
of intensified effort. 

With the special year over, refugees 
still wait: 

> In Europe—30,000 “alien” refugees 
still in camps, some for more than a 
decade; another 100,000 unsettled 
“out of camp” refugees. 

> In the Middle East—1 million Arab 
refugees in the United Arab Repub- 





*Legally speaking, a refugee is a person 
who has left his country because of a 
well-founded fear of persecution by 
reason of his race, religion, nationality, 
or political opinions. Article 14 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
a United Nations document, set forth in 
1948 the inalienable rights of humans 
everywhere, clearly stating that the 
right of asylum “...may not be invoked 
in the case of prosecution genuinely 
arising from non-political crimes.” Thus, 
the border jumper cannot claim sanc- 
tuary for a crime he himself has 
committed. 
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lic, Lebanon, Syria, and Jordan. 
> In North Africa—170,000 Algerian 
refugees living under extremely 
primitive conditions. 

> In Asia—1 million refugees from 
the Chinese mainland. living in Hong 
Kong under poverty-stricken condi- 
tions; 7800 European refugees still 
wait to leave the Chinese mainland. 

Some critics look at these figures 
and claim that World Refugee Year 
was a year of disappointment; others, 
realizing the enormity of the prob- 
lems, are more optimistic. 

More than likely there always has 
been a refugee problem somewhere 
in the world, but never before of the 
magnitude produced by World War 
II. An estimated 40 million people 
were driven from lands they once 
called home. Of course, many re- 
turned home when the war was over. 
Other millions, for various reasons, 
were unable to return. Most of these 
World War II refugees have been 
assisted in finding refuge elsewhere 
and have been extended the means 
to begin their lives again. But with 
the communist advance in Europe, 
turmoil in the Middle East, and polit- 
ical upheaval in the Far East, new 
refugees are created almost as fast 
as the old ones are resettled. Today, 
roughly 2 million refugees, old and 
new, wait and hope. 

It is not fair to say, as some have 
charged, that even before World 
Refugee Year little had been done 
to alleviate the refugee problem. 
Governments, welfare agencies, and 
private individuals have all made 
immense contributions. 

As early as mid-1950, eighteen 
governments including those of the 
United States and Canada, had spent 
nearly $350 million in the refugees’ 
behalf. A million people had been by 
then settled in countries of their 
choice—notably in Australia, Can- 
ada, the United States, and a number 
of Latin American countries. 

This was done under the auspices 
of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, a body that was succeeded by 
the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
which began operations in January, 
1951. Switzerland’s Dr. Auguste R. 
Lindt now heads this body. 

With a staff of 234 persons operat- 
ing in sixteen countries and the col- 
ony of Hong Kong, the High Com- 
missioner’s most important task is to 
insure legal protection to the state- 
less until they can acquire new homes 
and new nationalities. This organi- 
zation has no fixed budget, and is 
dependent on voluntary annual con- 
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tributions from member govern- 
ments of the UN. Its needs normally 
amount to $4 million in an average 
year, which it spends to protect the 
civil liberties of refugees and to 
resettle them. 

It is am immense task to insure 
that so much human flotsam is not 
denied their rights and privileges 
under law. These rights include 
access to courts, the possession of 
travel and identity documents, and 
an opportunity for education, em- 
ployment, and social benefits. 

The case of a Yugoslav who wished 
to marry indicates how the High 
Commissioner’s Office can assure the 
refugee his rights. This man, living 
in France, did not possess a birth 
certificate—a prerequisite for mar- 
riage under the French Civil Code. 
Nor could he find, as both alien and 
stranger, three witnesses able to 
swear to his parentage and the date 
and place of his birth. Taking his 
problem to the UN’s refugee office, 
he presented evidence that enabled 
him to obtain a certificate acceptable 
to the French authorities. His privi- 
leges under law were thus secured 
in a way he could not otherwise have 
expected. 

But despite the many fine and al- 
mest staggering accomplishments of 
the High Commissioner’s Office, the 
refugee problem remained acute. 
Sponsors of World Refugee Year 
hoped that their brainchild would 
take up some of the slack. They 
hoped it would do for refugees what 
the International Geophysical Year 
had done for the sciences. 

The Year had several objectives. 
Primary was the focusing of interest 
on the refugee problem itself, so 
that, with the aid of governments, 
voluntary agencies, and the general 
public, a solution could be hastened. 
Another major objective was the 
clearing of European refugee camps. 

The camps are still there—approx- 
imately 100 scattered through Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Greece. 
Children make up nearly one fourth 
of the camp population, and these 
youngsters are all under fourteen. 
The camps, with few exceptions, are 
wretched and depressing. Ironically, 
former concentration camps have 
been put to refugee use. 

The old Wehrmacht barracks at 
Hohne in Lower Saxony is typical. 
The site itself is grim and bleak and, 
for many of its inhabitants, there is 
the psychologically distressing fact 
that it is situated in what not so long 
ago was a feared enemy country. 
Windows are plugged with rags, 
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doors do not fit, roads and streets 
are bogs of mud and filth when it 
rains or else are plugged with snow 
during a severe winter. Sanitation is 
questionable, the water supply un- 
certain, and the installations are 
tumbledown and undependable. Four 
or five families share a single room. 

Another 100,000 persons in Europe 
live a sketchy existence outside these 
camps. They work when and where 
they can, but certain countries bar 
the refugee from employment of his 
choice—whatever his special training. 
For example, in Austria the law for- 
bids a master craftsman to set up on 
his own, so that the individual must 
settle for unskilled labor. Foreign 
diplomas are seldom recognized, with 
the result that a refugee doctor, 
lawyer, or engineer is likely to find 
himself toiling as a farm laborer. 

Conditions of this kind are bound 
in time to produce unpleasant side 
effects. Those involved lose confi- 
dence in themselves and in others as 
well. They become sullen, suspicious, 
and withdrawn as normal contact 
with the outside world is lost. They 
see others more fortunate, and the 
conviction is strengthened that they 
have been forgotten. It is fertile soil 
for bitterness and surrender. They 
tend to give up. 


W xo, for example, will take in the 
feeble, the aged, and the chronically 
ill? Who wants unwed mothers and 
parentless children? Or those whose 
minds have cracked under the weight 
of private tragedy? 

Admitting nations understandably 
prefer the young, healthy, and intel- 
ligent. Immigration rulings are strict, 
instances having been known in 
which an entire family, because of 
one member’s disability, has been 
barred. This fussiness has occasion- 
ally been carried to _ ridiculous 
lengths. In one instance a family 
group was turned down by US im- 
migration officers because one had 
the joint of a finger missing. 

A motor mechanic with a leg three 
inches shorter than the other as the 
result of a shrapnel wound was re- 
jected by three countries before New 
Zealand accepted him. Another fam- 
ily was not accepted overseas because 
the wife had a history of heart 
trouble. A _ skilled draftsman was 
barred because he had a limp from 
childhood. Strictness of this kind is 
an obstacle to closing the camps. 

The standards of many countries 
that have room for migrants exclude 
a number whose disabilities do not 
at all prevent them from earning a 
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living. The problem of the handi- 
capped is a painful-one. 

The old, the feeble, and the dis- 
eased—those most in need of aid— 
are at particular disadvantage. They 
are likely to become public charges 
either because of age or infirmity, or 
both. The sick may have a contagious 
disease—often the result of privations 
they have suffered. Health officials 
are understandably reluctant to 
admit carriers of infection. Are these 
unfortunates then doomed? 

Recent hopeful straws in the inter- 
national wind indicate their plight 
has finally been noticed. Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Howard Green, during World 
Refugee Year announced that his 
government was admitting 100 tuber- 
cular refugees and their families—a 
total of 344 persons who were new to 
Canadian shores. By April of this 
year, the hospitalization provided by 
provincial governments had cured 
about half of the tubercular cases, 
and the others were well on their 
way toward recovery. In addition, 
the families have integrated into 
their new homes so successfully that 
Mr. Green announced an extension 
to the program that would bring in 
additional tubercular refugees. The 
Canadian government has set aside 
a total of $600,000 to implement the 
plan through the end of 1960, and 
provincial governments, private or- 


‘ganizations, and individuals are ex- 


pected to aid the new arrivals as 
wholeheartedly as they did the orig- 
inal group. 

“IT cannot think of any gesture,” 
commented Dr. Lindt, the High 
Commissioner, “more _ effectively 
embodying the humanitarian spirit of 
the World Refugee Year.” 

New Zealand made headlines by 
granting visas to the largest single 
group of handicapped families yet 
accepted for resettlement anywhere. 
Twenty families have left camps in 
Austria for Down Under. A signifi- 
cant feature is that private sponsor- 
ship, ordinarily a must, will not be 
required. The government of New 
Zealand has taken entire responsi- 
bility for the whole group. 

It is an interesting sidelight to 
observe that this small Common- 
wealth nation has fewer inhabitants 
than has Los Angeles. Commenting 
on this, the influential Manchester 
Guardian remarked editorially: 
“There are many bigger and richer 
countries whose consciences may be 
pricked at last by this initiative.... 
How can countries which tall them- 
selves Christian continue to pass by 








on the other side like the Pharisee of 
old?” As if in answer, still other 
countries did admit tubercular and 
handicapped refugees. 

Precedent, if such is needed, al- 
ready exists for official leniency. 

Consider the Hungarian exodus in 
1956. No other refugee group was 
ever treated so well, so quickly, or so 
whole-heartedly. Thousands were 
given priority over people who then 
had already been awaiting rescue for 
years, Red tape was torn to shreds, 
regulations were winked at, energy 
and imagination had a field day. 

Homes were found for 180,000 
fleeing the light of the Red Star. The 
United States alone took in nearly 
a quarter of this number—40,000 
Hungarians. Canada admitted an- 
other 37,500. People who feared we 
were opening the gates to a host of 
undesirables have been disappointed. 
The crime rate among these refugees 
has been far lower than that of 
native-born Americans and Canadi- 
ans. The Hungarians have proved in- 
dustrious and freedom-loving. 

The refugee has not, by and large, 
been the free-loader and opportunist 
he has sometimes been pictured. But 
he is a man under dreadful pressure 
to find a new home and to make a 
fresh start. He is not much different 
from the man who once was respect- 
fully called a pioneer. 

The dilemma of the uprooted and 
rootless does not exist in Europe 
alone. This running sore of human 
misery exists almost everywhere one 
looks. There are 7800 European ref- 
ugees still stranded in Communist 
China. In the wake of the current 
North African ferment, 170,000 home- 
less people—half of whom are chil- 
dren—have poured out of Algeria and 
into neighboring Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco. Malnutrition, despite efforts to 
stem slow starvation, is rampant. 

And today in Hong Kong, jammed 
with better than a million souls who 
have fled Mao’s China, there exists 
perhaps the most stricken and des- 
titute group of all. Though the gov- 
ernment of Hong Kong provides 
more than $40 million annually, even 
this huge sum is inadequate to the 
need. Fifty people may share a single 
room in the slum districts. Jobs are 
scarce, and to feed themselves many 
have turned to crime. 

Another million Arabs, refugees 
from Palestine, wait without much 
hope to return to Israel. Their pros- 
pects are as shabby as those of their 
Chinese fellow-sufferers. 

There is yet another group of ref- 
(see WAITING PEOPLE page 42) 
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F you are at home during an elec- 
trical storm and want to hide out 
of the house until 
it’s over, bet is to sit in 
the refrigerator in the furnace. 
The lightning won't bother you there, 
according to the experts 

If your refrigerator is on the small 
side, or if you are already using your 
furnace for something else, there are 
other fairly safe places to be during 
a vigorous lightning display. One of 
the best is your provided it’s a 
recent enough model to have an all- 
steel body 

A very good place to get a sense 
of togetherness with lightning and 
yet survive the experience is in the 
tower of the Empire State Building 
during a thunderstorm. This 1250- 
foot-high structure attracts lightning 
the way a horse draws flies. In one 
three-year period it was smacked by 
thunderbolts a total of sixty-eight 
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times. This probably was depressing 
for the pigeons, but it was a source 
of great satisfaction to scientists of 
the General Electric Company’s 
High-Voltage Laboratory. These 
gentlemen had been studying light- 
ning for years and had become quite 
fond of it. For some time they main- 
tained an observation post at the top 
of a skyscraper not far from the Em- 
pire State Building, and whenever a 
promising thunderstorm came along, 
they scooted up to their spying post 
and took pictures of the lightning 
as it threw 100,000,000-volt jabs at 
the Empire State Building’s tower. 
Nevertheless, it’s one of the safest 
places to be during a lightning storm. 
The building’s tower acts as a giant 
lightning rod. It channels the light- 
ning’s current safely down the steel 
framework of the building and into 
the ground. 

Other buildings have not fared as 


well. A regular loser to the local 
thunderbolts was St. Mark’s beil 
tower in Venice. From 1388 until 
1762 it was either severely damaged 
or completely destroyed by lightning 
nine different times. Each time the 
Venetians stubbornly put it back to- 
gether. Finally, in 1766, they bought 
a lightning rod, which Benjamin 
Franklin had invented a few years 
before, and mounted it on their 
tower. This foiled the lightning very 
effectively and the tower has been 
explosion-proof since. 

The history of Franklin’s inven- 
tion has itself been an up-and-down 
affair. He put the first lightning rod 
up on his own house in 1752 and the 
next year described it in Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. This resulted in a 
widespread sale of lightning rods 
throughout the Colonies and abroad. 
But there were those who had their 
doubts. Some believed that pointed 
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go chasing after it 


By JAMES L. SLATTERY 


lightning rods, such as Franklin’s, 
were inferior to ball-tipped ones. 
Other people would have no truck 
with lightning rods of any kind. They 
felt the contraptions were downright 
dangerous and would invite the at- 
tention of lightning to spots. it might 
otherwise ignore. 

To make matters worse, there soon 
appeared the “lightning rod sales- 
man,” a fast-talking, high-pressure 
fellow who usually knew nothing 
about the proper way to install his 
gadget. His customers’ barns often 
burned down from lightning shortly 
after they had put up the elaborate 
rods the salesman had sold them. 

The activities of lightning are 
known to be freakish on occasion. Its 
effects are usually unpleasant, but 
cases are on record where instead of 
killing a person it has cured him. 
This happened in 1782 when a priest 
who suffered from paralysis was 
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struck by lightning. It removed his 
paralysis, but not him. Such in- 
stances are rare, and the experts are 
unanimous in advising ill persons 
not to attempt to cure themselves by 
standing in an open field during a 
lightning storm. 

Not that thunderstorms are hard 
to find, if one is determined to test 
their curative powers. Throughout 
the world, about 44,000 storms occur 
each day. Their combined lightning 
output totals some 100 flashes every 
second. The distribution of thunder- 
storms, however, is somewhat un- 
fair. Java gets the most. Little 
America gets none. It is surprising 
that more people who are afraid of 
thunder don’t go down there. 

Lightning has some interesting 
idiosyncrasies. It is finicky in its 
choice of trees. Oak trees are far 
more often damaged by lightning 
strokes than are beech trees. If both 
are hit by strokes of equal intensity, 
the beech may not be damaged be- 
yond a burn track down the trunk, 
but the oak is likely to be blown 
apart. The reason for the difference 
seems to be in the bark of the 
trees. The beech bark is smooth and 
allows a continuous stream of rain 
water to flow down the trunk. This 
serves more or less as a lightning 
rod to channel the lightning current 
safely into the ground. The rough 
bark of the oak, on the other hand, 
prevents such a stream from form- 
ing. Instead, the lightning goes 
through the oak trunk, instantly turns 
its sap to steam, and blows the thing 
all over the golf course. 

For decades the power and light 
companies looked upon lightning as 
an unmitigated pest because it dam- 
aged their power lines and substa- 
tions. Today the electrical power 
systems are fairly well protected 
from this mischief by overhead 
shielding-wires and insulators on the 
high-tension lines, and by a variety 
of ingenious traps and blocks that 
frustrate any lightning currents that 
sneak into the system. 

Most people think that lightning 
comes from thunderclouds. This is 
very largely, but not entirely, true. 
It also comes from the ground. It 
is a sort of “hand reaching out to 
hand” process. Most of the lightning 
stroke does come from the cloud, 
but as it nears the ground, streamers 
of lightning current come up from 
the earth to meet it. 

Everyone who is not really ill-in- 
formed knows that a person can be 
killed by lightning. What is not so 
well known is that it is possible to 





be killed by lightning without being 
touched by it. A mishap of this kind 
could occur to a man who was 
standing in an open field close to 
the spot where a bolt of lightning 
had just struck. Just before the flash, 
that man’s body would have con- 
tained a tremendous induced -elec- 
trical charge. As soon as the flash 
occurred, this charge would force a 
strong current down through his 
body into the ground. The lightning 
experts call this “return shock,” even 
though few persons who experience 
it do. 

Casualties from lightning in the 
United States annually amount to 
about 500 deaths and some 1300 in- 
juries. About half of these occur to 
persons who are out in the open 
during storms. Another 10 per cent 
occur to persons standing under 
trees. The remaining 40 per cent of 
the casualties take place in houses 
and barns. A hilltop, a wire fence, a 
tree standing alone, a small out- 
building or shed—all of these are 
highly dangerous spots during a 
thunderstorm. 

The inside of a house can also be 
hazardous, particularly one that is 
more or less out in the open and is 
unprotected by lightning rods. One 
man who lived in such a house used 
to enjoy watching small driblets of 
lightning come out of his kitchen 
faucets during a thunderstorm. He 
was very lucky to be able to amuse 
himself this way more than once. 
During a severe electrical storm, 
persons in houses can suffer light- 
ning shock from their telephones, 
radio sets (those with outside aeri- 
als), television, faucets, and showers, 
but such instances are rare. 

Lightning has never been very 
popular with farmers because it has 
the habit of setting fire to their barns 
and killing cows at pasture. As a 
slight recompense, the lightning also 
does the farmer a useful turn. Its 
flashes produce fixed nitrogen, which 
the rain carries down to enrich the 
soil. It has been calculated that in a 
year’s good work over the entire 
earth, lightning turns out about 100 
million tons of fixed nitrogen. 

Farmers are naturally pleased by 
this, but they would still rather have 
their barns and cows. The best way 
to protect barns is with lightning 
rods, which generally shield an area 
below them equal to the base of a 
45-degree cone whose apex is the 
tip of the rod. It is less easy to 
shelter the cows, which, like people. 
should be brought in out of the 
rain. THE END 
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| used to feel weak and run-down all day long — 
from morning ‘til bedtime. Taking care of a home 
and family is o hard enough job even when you fee! 
good. But trying to be a good mother and wife when 
a you borely have the strength to move would make 
. any women oa nervous wreck! | was so cross and 
irritable | finally decided to see our family doctor. 
in x After examining me, the doctor explained that my 
ie os. condition was due to a lack of important vitamins 
; and minerals in my diet. He recommended that | take 
a good food supplement daily. 
| sent away for a trial supply of High-Potency 




















ah Capsules that | had seen advertised. Soon my energy 

he came back, and now | feel like a new womani If you 
z are otherwise normally healthy but feel tired, nervous % 

. and miserable, why not send for your trial supply 


a today! 
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F THE television viewers had noth- 

ing better to go by than their 
regular diet of westerns, they would 
swear that Dodge City lawmen shot 
it out with a notorious gunman at 
least three times a week—in the 
premium hours on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday nights. 

Dodge City residents know it just 
isn’t so, but with the sweet smell of 
the tourist dollars blowing across the 
Kansas prairie, they are showing a 
growing tendency to pretend that it is. 

For television’s reincarnation of 
Dodge City’s lurid past is bringing 
a flood of tourists (a million expected 
this year) to the southwest Kansas 
farm town where the citizens would 
likely faint if one of the brutal in- 
cidents portrayed on the video should 
actually occur on their streets. 

Such lures as road signs and travel 
ads are unnecessary. Some fifty mil- 
lion Americans, including President 
Eisenhower, proudly list themselves 
as Gunsmoke fans. Twenty-five mil- 
lion watch The Life and Legend of 
Wyatt Earp, and a somewhat smaller, 
but no less enthusiastic, number see 
Bat Masterson. 

Earp and Masterson were real 
Dodge City lawmen. Matt Dillon, 
Gunsmoke’s hero, was born of the 
script writer’s pen—a fact that is 
tough to take for some die-hard fans, 
who have shed tears when told in 
Dodge City that no Matt Dillon ever 
patrolled Front Street in hide-tight 
breeches. 

But whether the legend stems from 
real lawmen or imaginary ones, it 
adds up to the biggest bonanza in 
free publicity since Barnum gave the 
world Tom Thumb. And Dodge City, 
where for years the repentant citi- 
zens tried to forget the city’s frontier 
sins, is becoming one of the biggest 
tourist attractions between Williams- 
burg and Disneyland. 

Be assured that the commercial- 
minded citizens of Dodge are not 
squatting on their haunches watch- 
ing the parade. While the cash reg- 
isters tinkle, the Chamber of Com- 
merce plots to attract new industry. 
One prospect is a manufacturer of 
toy six shooters. 

Even before the ten-inch screen 
was born and started spreading its 
girth, a steady stream of tourists was 
beating a path to Dodge City’s door. 
Then, when television brought Front 
Street’s tragedies right into the liv- 
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For fifteen years Dodge City was a mean town 














ing room, the pilgrimage snowballed 
into a full-fledged stampede. 

Tourists who once would have 
driven through the flat wheat lands 
of Kansas at high speed, preferably 
at night, started detouring hundreds 
of miles to see what they erroneously 
believed to be Matt Dillon’s home 
town. 

But when they arrived there was 
little to see. Other cities in the West, 
like Tombstone, Arizona and Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, are hardly dif- 
ferent today from the way they were 
in the bloody days that made them 
infamous. The look of the Old West 
remains in Tombstone; the wooden 
false-front buildings are much the 
same as they were when Wyatt Earp 
and Doc Holliday walked down the 
street to meet the Clanton boys at 
the OK corral. 

Dodge City, on the other hand, 
lapsed into the sedentary respecta- 
bility of a Kansas farm town almost 
as soon as the last whoop of a Texas 
cowboy died away. For one thing, 
it has grown from 3500 in Wyatt 
Earp’s time to 12,500 today, and no 
longer looks like a western town but 
like a progressive, prosperous small 


city in the wheat belt—which it is. 


It boasts a large cattle sale yard, a 
thriving milk business, a fine grain 
elevator, and twenty-four churches— 
but these are hardly the things the 
average Gunsmoke fan has in mind. 

This is not to say that to picture 
Dodge as a one-time wild and woolly 
western town is a fraud. For fifteen 
years it was a mean town. Pushing 
out of the prairie sod like a toadstool 
in 1871, it flourished by selling whisky 
to the soldiers at nearby Fort Dodge. 

Later, buffalo hunters, railroad 





By BOB PEARMAN 


construction workers, and Texas 
cowboys brawled and died in the 
streets. 

The deadliest men in the West 
were in town at one time or another, 
but the truth is they did little to en- 
hance their reputations in Dodge. 
Wyatt Earp killed but one man while 
he was a peace officer there (hardly 
enough for a winter series); Bat 
Masterson killed one and wounded 
two others. Luke Short, Doc Holliday, 
Clay Allison, and Ben Thompson 
may have notched away their gun 
handles in other places in the West, 
but in Dodge City they killed no one. 

There were killings in Dodge; per- 
haps as many as one hundred men 
died there. But mostly these were 
cheap and senseless affairs brought 
on by liquor and loaded guns. Murder 
was commonplace, a gunfight a rarity. 

Actually the wickedest days in 
Dodge were gone before Earp and 
the other big names arrived. Did you 
ever hear of Buffalo Bill Brooks? 
Probably not, for the law does not 
provide for equal TV time for slighted 
gunslingers. Bill Brooks was one of 
the first marshals of Dodge City. 
In his first month in office he killed 
or wounded fifteen men. Once four 
brothers ganged him to avenge a 
fifth, who had been his victim. 
Brooks fired four shots from his 
Winchester rifle and killed them all. 

He left Dodge in disgrace, as the 
story goes, because he exhibited 
cowardice (or good sense) by duck- 
ing behind a fire barrel when under 
attack from a drunken hunter armed 
with a buffalo gun. 

Elements of drama were present in 
Dodge all of the fifteen years. Occa- 
sionally, circumstances even pitted 
the lawman against the gunfighter. 
Yet, somehow the big show never 
came off. 

Twice Clay Allison, self-asserted 
slayer of twenty-one men, including 
six lawmen, came to get Wyatt Earp, 
who incurred the wrath of the Texans 
by strict enforcement of the no gun- 
toting ordinance on Front Street. 
(Earp was more wont to sock a man 
alongside the head with his eighteen- 
inch hogleg than to shoot it out in 
the street.) 

Allison came alone the first time, 
and Earp’s henchmen covered him 
from the rooftops and alleyways. To 
make a play would have meant cer- 
tain death for him. The next time 
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Allison rode into Dodge he was 
backed by twenty-five tough Texas 
cowboys and spoiling for trouble. 
Earp did not appear. 

Bat Masterson once shot it out 
with two men across the narrow ex- 
panse of the Santa Fe railroad em- 
bankment. But despite the close 
range and considerable expenditure 
of gunpowder, Bat did not score a 
hit. 

Marksmanship in general left much 
to be desired. For instance, in 1885 
a homesteader was killed in a fight 
with a gambler over a fifty-cent bet 


— 






For the benefit of tourists, 
Front Street has been re- 
produced (in a new location), 
and in the photograph above 
even the clouds are added. 
At right, James Arness 

(Matt Dillon of Gunsmoke) 
is made honorary marshall of 
Dodge by the present-day 
Marshall, Ramon Ken House. 








in a 7-up game. Five shots were fired 
from guns so close that the barrels 
almost touched. One shot killed the 
settler and the other four felled the 
gambler and three innocent by- 
standers. 

But today few vestiges of the past 
remain, A series of fires in 1885 and 
1886 burned the buildings on Front 
Street. The Long Branch saloon, the 
Alhambra, The Lady Gay dance hall, 
all vilified by Gunsmoke’s sporadic 
bids for authenticity, were destroyed. 
A gasoline service station now stands 
where the Lady Gay girls once dis- 





















































played their bloomers in a Kansas 
interpretation of a Paris can can. 
Delmonico’s, where Dillon’s sidekick, 
Chester, likes to eat, has been re- 
placed with an appliance store. 

Dodge City claims the first Boot 
Hill in the West, but it was de- 
bodied eighty years ago. In 1879 the 
city fathers stopped burials on Boot 
Hill and a year later an old man was 
hired to dig up the remains and 
transplant them to more respectable 
burying grounds. He counted thirty- 
three, and bulldozer blades have 
since revealed that he missed some. 

Not only are the graves gone but 
the hill itself has been lowered nine 
feet by leveling first for a school and 
later for the present city hall. 

Dodge also boasted the first red 
light district—a generic term spawned 
from a pane of blood-red glass set 
in the door of a two-story house 
south of the tracks. But that, too, has 
long been forgotten. 

So what is there for the tourist to 
see in Dodge City? Outside of an 
excellent museum collection, there 
is little that’s truly authentic. The 
best collection of historical artifacts 
belongs to Mrs. Merrit Beeson, 
whose father-in-law, Chalk Beeson, 
was a partner in the Long Branch 
saloon. Mrs. Beeson, with her late 
husband, spent twenty-eight years 
gathering the collection and is rec- 
ognized as one of the best authori- 
ties on the true history of Dodge. 

The Long Branch, by the way, 
draws its name from Long Branch, 
New Jersey, not from an elongated 
tree limb. 

“They’re trying to change what 
happened here,” Mrs. Beeson said. 
She has never seen Gunsmoke but 
saw the television version of Wyatt 
Earp once and thought it ridiculous. 

Dodge tried to forget the lawless 
years, but in 1928 the city enter- 
tained a group of conventioners, so 
residents decided that since the 
past had been obliterated they had 
better get busy and build some his- 
tory. 

On the old Boot Hill they erected 
a bunch of gag markers like: 

SHOOT EM-UP JAKE 
RUN FOR SHERIFF 1872 
RUN FROM SHERIFF 1876 
BURIED 1876 


Another read: 


TWO-GUN HEINEY 
KILLED 1874 
TOO SLOW ON THE DRAW 
WILD LIFE AND WHISKY CAUSED IT 


The markers caused such a stir 
(see DODGE CITY page 43) 
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ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


FOLLOWING are model activities of each of the five 
Achievement Award winning clubs in 1959. (For a 
complete list of clubs and districts honored, see “News 
and Events,” page 5.) 


GOLD SECTION—OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Tue Krwanis Cius of Oshawa, winner in the Gold Sec- 
tion (101 or more members), nosed out all comers in 
their section from across the border as well as those 
at home, Club members and the Ontario County Weed 
Inspector formed a team that inspected and judged 
twenty-six farms. All were entrants in the club’s “Clean 
Farm Contest.” To the cleanest and most trim went 
prizes furnished by the club. Weekly club-sponsored 
teenage dances attracted 15,000 boys and girls during 


the school year. Lending support and a watchful eye 
were Kiwanians and wives, who chaperoned. The club 
conducted a cancer fund drive that netted $13,000 as a 
result of house-to-house canvassing and an additional 
$4500 through a direct-mail appeal to industry. A total 
of $17,500 was turned over to the Canadian Cancer 
Society. The club supported churches in their spiritual 


Members of the 

Oshawa, Ontario club man the 
telephones during their annual 
fund-raising 

radio auction. Telephoned 

bids were received by the members 
for items being 

auctioned over the airwaves 

of a local radio station. 
Merchandise for auction 

was provided by local 
merchants. Last year the project 
netted $5400 

for the club’s Boys 

and Girls Work program. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


‘action, so will our success continue.” 


—Ree Fulkerson 


aims with Friday evening “Go to Church” programs, 
presented each week over a local radio station. 


SILVER SECTION—HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


KIWANIANs OF HoLt.tywoop decided that a plot of ground 
at a three-way intersection in the city had been un- 
sightly for too long. They launched a _ landscaping 
project, and now some 7000 pedestrians and occupants 
of about 20,000 passing cars every week are relieved of 
an eyesore. Members also took part in a YMCA fund 
drive, adding $4000 to the institution’s coffers. The club 
supported churches with a weekly religious newspaper 
column written by members. As a vocational guidance 
project, members supported “Career Day” (attended by 
4500 students) by preparing a questionnaire for students, 
then securing fifty-three speakers to address the stu- 
dents on questionnaire topics. The speakers also inter- 
viewed students personally, then lunched with Kiwan- 
ians and were entertained by the school’s Key Club. 


ORANGE SECTION—HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


LOCAL RESIDENTS are especially well acquainted with the 
Hawthorne club for one of its projects: the annual Haw- 
thorne Community Fair, sponsored entirely by the club. 
This year, the fair was attended by more than 30,000 
people, netting $13,437 and wide acclaim. From the pro- 
ceeds, $6500 was given to the city to support its park 
and recreation program, and the balance was earmarked 

















by the club for youth activities and for helping the 
needy. In other areas: A church directory was designed 
and printed, and five hundred copies were distributed 
to local business estabishments; to aid students in 
learning of opportunities in medicine, the club arranged 
for local hospital administrators and nurses to speak to 
students about careers in that field; a Key Club was 
organized at Leuzinger High School. 


BLUE SECTION—EL CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 


D1sNEYLAND offered a welcome change from orphanage 
life for thirty-two children who were taken there by 
chartered bus. In addition, the club notified the press of 
the availability of these children for adoption, and seven 
adoptions followed. Members sponsored and moderated 
a Valley Youth Conference attended by 152 students 
seeking help on typical teenage problems. A master tree 
planting plan for the city was the result of a tree survey 
of every street by members. The club collaborated with 
another Kiwanis club and the County Tree Department 
in working up the plan. Used clothing valued at $5400 
was collected and labeled and, with recommendations 
from Navajo missions, was distributed where needed. 
More than one thousand people benefited in this “Cloth- 
ing for Christmas” campaign. 


WHITE SECTION—BELL AND MAYWOOD, CALIF. 


Memesers participated in the Great Western Live Stock 
Auction of 4-H Club Animals, and arranged for a whole- 
sale meat house to take seventeen hogs at wholesale 
prices, thereby increasing the 4-H er’s profit. Twenty 
boys were given a free, seven-day camping trip to the 
Colorado River. The club sponsored a “Well Baby 
Clinic” at the Kiwanis Hut. In the fifty-two sessions 
held during the year, 992 babies were examined. The 
club hosted the Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry of Pakistan for nine weeks, enabling him to 
study “the American Way of Life” first hand. In an 
endeavor to stimulate interest in science to satisfy the 
need for professional people in this field, the club 
sponsored the Bell High School Science Fair. There were 
eighty-two entries, and students received trophies for 
the winning exhibits. 


International Relations 
NUMBER, PLEASE 


Frrenpsuip between Canada and the United States is 
symbolized by peace markers, confirmed by !aw, and 
endorsed by Kiwanians. The peace markers are tablets 
of bronze and stone placed on the boundary between 
the two countries by Kiwanis clubs and districts (thirty- 
one markers to date). The principal law is the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement of 1817, which guarantees a fortifica- 
tion-free border. And Canada-United States Good Will 
Week, in April, is the time when Kiwanis clubs prepare 
special observances to supplement the year-long Objec- 
tive to “urge complete understanding between Canada 
and the United States.” Not only do clubs observe the 
Week at home, but many also communicate with their 
counterparts across the border. If they are not close 
enough to visit, the telephone is enlisted as a temporary 
link, 

The Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan club, for example, this 
year invited the Radville, Saskatchewan club to share 
its telephone for an exchange of greetings and informa- 
tion with four clubs in California: Eureka (the host 
club); Henderson Center, Eureka; Arcata; and North 
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Arcata. The long, long-distance connection wasn’t sev- 
ered until “God Save the Queen” was sung in Eureka 
and “America” in Moose Jaw....The various telephone 
companies involved arranged a four-way hook-up when 
the Andalusia, Alabama club rang up Brandon, Mani- 
toba. Also on the line were International President 
Albert J. Tully, speaking from Mobile, Alabama, and 
US Senator John Sparkman at his desk in Washington. 
The senator is a past district governor and a member of 
the Huntsville, Alabama club....Members of the Orange, 
California and South Edmonton, Manitoba clubs had a 
full forty minutes to compare notes about their commu- 
nities and their club projects after the operator said, 
“Go ahead, please.” 

Sun spots disrupted a plan of the Roslindale-West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts club to scatter greetings all 
over Canada. Robert Boas, member and a radio “ham,” 
had volunteered to contact as many clubs as he could 
through amateurs in their communities, but he managed 
to reach none at all. A ham operator in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee heard his attempt, however, and offered to tape 
the message. His relay of the message was more success- 
ful: a station in London, Ontario was contacted and 
received greetings for London Kiwanians. 
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John L. Stoik, president of the Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
club, opens a long-distance inter-club meeting with four 
California clubs. Listening in are (left to right) Bob 
Fysh and Ralph Cawsey, vice presidents of the Moose Jaw 
club, and Allan Roth, president of the Radville club. 


Members of the Stamford, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
club, chartered only last year, wondered how many Ki- 
wanians remembered the peace marker erected in 1938 
at Niagara Falls’ Queen Victoria Park by the (then) 
Louisiana-Mississippi District. As a reminder, the club 
prepared a four-page brochure describing the tablet’s 
dedication and mailed it to all clubs in the Louisiana- 
Mississippi- West Tennessee District, plus forty clubs in 
Ontario and forty more in New York. The Stamford club 
also was host to several clubs from both sides of the 
border. 


Agriculture and Conservation 


WOODWORK 
WHEN THE worDs “agriculture and conservation” are 
mentioned, most of us think of farms and forests. But as 
many Kiwanians know, there is a place for nature- 
lovers within the city limits, as well. Many Kiwanis 
clubs plant trees in cities and towns. 

The West End, Richmond, Virginia club initiated a 
tree and shrub planting program to combat soil erosion 
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Kiwanians of the Southside, West Palm Beach, Florida club served barbecued ribs and chicken, 
corn on the cob, cold slaw, and cake to nearly nine hundred people at Palm Beach Junior 
College last April. Assisting in ticket sales, preparations, and clean-up were members of 
the Kiwanis sponsored Circle K club. About four hundred dollars was netted for the college. 


at various places within the city and to beautify a local 
park. In all, 134 trees have been planted this year, and 
the club intends to make this an annual project....The 
Tiffin, Ohio club has an annual Arbor day project, and 
this year planted twenty-five trees in the local park.... 


Taking part in the West End, Richmond, Virginia club’s 
tree-planting program are Kiwanians L. F. Winslow (left) 
and J. W. Breed (right), with C. F. Wilkerson, chief of 
the Richmond Bureau of Parks. The tree is white dogwood. 
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The Kiwanis Club of East San Diego, California has 
been planting seedlings for the past three years. This 
year, about seventy people, including Kiwanians and 
their families, planted three hundred Jeffery Pine seed- 
lings during a weekend project....With the completion 
of a new elementary school in Woodland, California, 
the local club donated and planted seventeen trees on 
the school property, thereby helping to preserve Wood- 
land’s nickname, “the City of Trees”....Loss of trees 
from Dutch Elm disease and storm damage in Delaware, 
Ohio inspired Kiwanians there to launch the “Keep 
Delaware Growing” project. The project was publicized 
extensively in the daily newspaper. Then, after com- 
munity enthusiasm was generated, townspeople planted 
3182 trees and shrubs with how-to-do-it advice and help 
from. Kiwanians. 


Civic Works 
PRIMARY SOLUTION 


Gettinc the voter out to vote is contingent on getting 
the voter registered. One way to get him registered, the 
Sequoia club of Redwood City, California decided, is 
to bring the registration book to him. Kiwanians secured 
three small house trailers free of charge from a local 
firm and manned (or womanned) them with Kiwanis 
wives, duly sworn in as deputy county clerks. The mem- 
bers determined the best locations for the trailers, and 
soon after registration began, the voter lists began to 
swell. In a week’s time, 2970 people had enrolled at the 
Kiwanis trailers for the June primary election. 

Getting under way in record time, the Public and 
Business Affairs Committee, headed by Al Diridoni, 
discussed the project on March 29, were given a go- 
ahead from the club board of directors on April 5th, 
and had the trailers in operation two days later. 














EVERYBODY’S WEAPON 
(From page 18) 


munication alone could account for 
this.” 

R. J. M. Hughes of the Ontario 
Department of Transport puts it 
more bluntly: “We don’t kill as 
many any more, but some of the sur- 
vivors might be better off dead.” 

One other statistic that has been 
used to lull us into a sense of false 
security concerning traffic safety is 
the popular measure of deaths per 
million miles travelled. Dr. Fletcher 
Woodward, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Committee 
on Safety, squelches this claim: “In 
the past thirty years the number of 
automobiles increased three times 
from 20 to 60 million. The death rate 
for 100 million miles, which was 19 
thirty years ago, has now been re- 
duced to 5.4. Unfortunately, this fig- 
ure is now practically a static one 
and only by running hard can we 
hope to stand still.” 

J. Stannard Baker of Northwest- 
ern University’s Traffic Institute be- 
lieves that it will become increasingly 
harder even to stand still. He points 
out that more and more marginal 
drivers take to the roads each year, 
and even more will do so as our mass 
transportation systems continue to 
break down. “We can’t redesign peo- 
ple,” he says, “although we may be 
able to rebuild them somewhat by 
training and eliminate others by 
stricter licensing. We can, however, 
redesign our cars and roads.” 

Baker points to the two goals of 
traffic safety: (1) Preventing people 
from having accidents, and (2) Help- 
ing them survive once the “unavoid- 
able” accident occurs. 

This latter goal is the one that 
lately has attracted the attention of 
many safety groups, including the 
American Medical Association, the 
National Safety Council, the Auto- 
motive Crash Injury Research labo- 
ratory of Cornell University, and the 
Eighty-sixth Congress of the United 
States. In prohibition days, gangsters 
rode around in bullet-proof cars to 
protect themselves from machine- 
gun bullets. Perhaps a crash-proof 
car could be designed with similar 
protective values. 

It boils down to a factor of better 
packaging. When people send a 
fragile object through the mail, they 
protect it well. First, they select a 
strong package—one that they know 
will take a lot of rough handling. 
Second, they line their package with 
excelsior, crumpled paper, or some 
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other energy-absorbing material. 
Third, they tie the object down with- 
in the package so it won't rattle 
around. These same principles of 
packaging fragile mail could well be 
used to package even more fragile 
human beings in their cars. 

John O. Moore, former director of 
Cornell University’s Automotive 
Crash Injury Research program, be- 
lieves that the next advances in 
traffic safety will be made in terms 
of better packaging. He points out 
that in the great majority of injury- 
producing accidents (74 per cent of 
the rural ones and 86 per cent of 
urban ones), the damage to the auto- 
mobile was moderate or minor. “The 
external components of these cars,” 
he says, “are holding the goods fairly 
well.” In other words, injuries are 
caused by the goods rattling around 
in the package. 

When they rattle around, sooner 
or later they strike against some 
sharp or unyielding object such as a 
door handle, a steering wheel, a 
dash-board, or a shattered wind- 
shield. It is significant that 72.3 per 
cent of accident victims suffered a 
head injury. Approximately one out 
of every ten of these injuries was 
either serious or fatal. 

Though tremendous force builds 
up when an automobile strikes some- 
thing, the human body will with- 
stand this force provided it is not 
localized at one point—say the head. 
Colonel John Stapp of the Aero 
Medical Laboratory at Dayton, Ohio 
tested the ability of the human body 
to stand deceleration by allowing 
himself to be brought to a stop in 
1.4 seconds after going 632 mph on a 
rocket sled. In another experiment 
he decelerated from 35 mph in less 
than one foot with no ill effects. 


In one case on record a man jumped 
from a seventeenth-floor window 
and landed on a sheet-metal venti- 
lator some 145 feet below. The im- 
pact on a body falling from this 
height is equal to 100 times the force 
of gravity. But when he struck the 
ventilator it collapsed, causing the 
force to be dissipated. He sat up im- 
mediately and asked to be taken to 
the seventeenth floor to make 
another attempt. 

It would seer that if a man could 
survive a fall from this height, most 
people could survive relatively mi- 
nor accidents without injury. But 
unfortunately in most accidents the 
car comes to a halt before its pas- 
sengers do. They don’t stop until 
they bump into something hard, often 
with fatal results. In a few instances 
—particularly in older cars—people 
have been thrown out through a 
sprung door only to be run over by 
their own rear wheels. Even when 
passengers are not thrown out, nu- 
merous things inside a car can cause 
injury: one can be impaled on a 
steering post, or one’s head can go 
through a windshield, or one can 
bounce against the dozens of little 
projections in an automobile front 
seat. 

Assuming a certain number of in- 
evitable accidents, wouldn’t improv- 
ing auto design with an eye toward 
safety reduce the risk of injury? 
Several organizations have asked 
this question. One such organization 
in the field is Cornell University’s 
Automotive Crash Injury Research 
Center, which was founded in 1942 to 
investigate aircraft injuries but dis- 
covered later that many of the fac- 
tors that cause death in airplanes 
also cause death in automobiles. 

Cornell researchers have been sys- 
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tematically investigating automobile 
crashes for the past eight years, try- 
ing to determine what factors in 
automotive design can be improved 
to lessen the likelihood of injury. 
Their studies are then made avail- 
able to automobile manufacturers 
and other groups interested in traffic 
safety. 

They believe that a safer car can 
be designed, and as proof the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory produced 
one in conjunction with the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. They 
followed six basic principles of de- 
sign: 

1 The car was made strong enough to 
prevent exterior damage. 

2 Doors were secured so that crashes 
won't open them. 

3 Passengers were secured within the 
car. 

4 Dangerous objects, such as knobs and 
mirrors, were removed. 

5 The driver’s visibility was improved. 
6 Sharp ornamental objects were taken 
off the exterior for pedestrian protec- 
tion. 

This Cornell-Liberty car toured 
the country for several years before 
ultimately coming to rest in the 
Smithsonian Institution, which was 
perhaps unfortunately symbolic. 
Though the car would undoubtedly 
eliminate much of the risk of injury, 
it is doubtful whether the public 
would accept it, partially because of 








its cost and partially because the 
public seems to be quite indifferent 
toward safety. 

Recently some have suggested that 
if the public won’t accept safety then 
maybe it should have safety shoved 
down its throat. An article in The 
Reporter last year by Daniel P. 
Moynihan advocated a federal agen- 
cy that would control auto manu- 
facturers and assure that they install 
safety devices on their automobiles. 
Last summer a House of Represen- 
tatives subcommittee met to deter- 
mine whether or not the government 
should go into the auto business. 
Heading the subcommittee was Ken- 
neth A. Roberts of Alabama, who 
said: “I am well aware that design 
changes just for safety have been 
resisted because of the costs involved 
for them. When you view the na- 
tional health hazard the automobile 
presents, however, this resistance 
cannot be tolerated.” The prevailing 
opinion seemed to be that since we 
have a Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, why not also a Federai Auto- 
mobile Administration? 

The Automobile Manufacturers 
Association (which shares the same 
set of initials as the American Medi- 
cal Association, although not neces- 
sarily the same opinions) sent rep- 
resentatives to Washington to plead 
Detroit's case. Government control 
would result only in subjugating free 
enterprise, said they. We have al- 








ways attempted to produce safer cars 
and will continue to do so. Setting 
up federal specifications would tend 
to freeze the initiative to better our 
product. 

Typical of the view of the opposing 
camp was a quote from the maga- 
zine Consumer Bulletin: “A careful 
survey of the 1959 automobiles re- 
veals very little improvement in the 
way of safety, for which there is the 
most crying need, and the changes 
that have been made in styling have 
been negative, in respect to safety, 
and have introduced many disad- 
vantages rather than advantages.” 

Though the Detroit manufacturers 
seemed to plead their case with con- 
vincing logic, several of the Con- 
gressmen appeared quite skeptical, 
particularly Paul F. Schenk, repre- 
sentative from Ohio. He said after 
listening to the testimony of one auto 
representative: “I gathered from 
[your] statements that the industry, 
generally, feels that everything is 
sweetness and light and that there 
need be no legislative direction.” 

But all did not appear to be sweet- 
ness and light. The question still re- 
mained: Was Detroit doing every- 
thing in its power to provide safety 
through auto design? If not, what 
steps could be taken to force the 
auto industry to mend its ways? 





(This is the first of three articles on 
traffic safety and auto design.) 











MORGAN CRIED 
(From page 24) 


lutely towards its exciting climax, 
J. P. Morgan experienced an emo- 
tion he hadn’t felt since boyhood. He 
was rooting, from the depths of his 
very being, for Finch to make good 
the victory. 

The perspiring right-hander had 
surrendered only one hit—a bloop 
single to center—through eight in- 
nings. Three times he had intention- 
ally walked Mendel, the Bombers’ 
cleanup hitter. Three times he had 
disposed of him as a runner with 
double plays. 

The twin killing in the eighth was 
a beauty. Finch purposely passed 
Mendel, the leadoff batter. He re- 
tired the next man on a pop fly to 
the catcher before yielding his first 
hit of the game—that humpback sin- 
gle behind second base that sent 
Mendel speeding to third. The Bomb- 
ers then tried to squeeze Mendel 
home on a bunt, but the hitter didn’t 
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get good wood on the ball, and it 
spun crazily off the bat, arching 
weakly between third and home. 
Finch raced off the mound and made 
a diving catch of the ball. Mendel 
was caught flat-footed. He tried to 
reverse himself but Finch, still lying 
on the ground, threw to third to 
complete the double play. 

The Birds’ pitcher didn’t hear the 
tremendous roar that erupted from 
the stands. He had twisted his left 
ankle on the play. The pain shot up 
through his body like a sheet of 
flame. 

Mahoney saw it immediately. 

His mind fled to the bullpen. “If I 
bring in either of those characters 
out there,” he thought, “we’ll get 
brained in the ninth.” He’d have to 
stick with Finch—if he could. “He’s 
got to do it. He’s got to do it,” he re- 
peated to himself as he met Finch at 
the dugout steps. 

Finch gritted his teeth trying to 
hide the truth. 

“How about it, Ray?” the manager 








asked grimly. “Can you hold up for 
another inning?” 

“Hurts like the devil, but it won’t 
bother me none,” Finch lied. 

“Square with me, Ray. This could 
mean the difference of about four 
thousand bucks for you and the rest 
of the guys.” 

“Skipper, it’s as good as in the 
bank right now. Don’t forget our 
secret weapon.” 

“Holy smokes!” exploded Mahoney. 
“You’ve been going so good, I didn’t 
give it a thought. If that ankle 
troubles you it might be worth a 
try. It’s a cinch they won’t be ex- 
pecting it.” 

Neither was J. P. Morgan who- 
with 60,542 paid customers—watched 
the Birds go down in order in their 
half of the eighth. 

“Where’s that glove?” Finch in- 
quired as he prepared to return to 
the mound. 

“Here it is,” responded the batboy. 
“Kept it underneath the stack of 
(see MORGAN CRIED page 42) 
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MORGAN CRIED 
(From page 41) 


towels. Thought you might be need- 
ing it.” 

A knowing look passed over the 
kid's face. 

It was a strange-looking glove. It 
appeared to have been made for a 
man with five fingers and no thumbs. 

So careful had Finch been in con- 
cealing his injury that even the old 
man—sitting in a box next to the 
Birds’ dugout—was unaware that the 
outcome of the series rested on 
Finch’s resistance to pain—and a 
scheme that was hatching in the 
pitcher’s mind. 

Finch, his flannel uniform soaked 
in sweat, retired the first two batters 
in the ninth. 

This was it. J. P. edged tensely 
forward and squeezed the railing in 
front of him until his knuckles were 
white. 

“Only one more, only one more,” 
Morgan murmured vacantly to him- 
self. 

Then it started. A bad-hop single 
off the third baseman’s chest, a 
dropped fly in short left field, and a 
fumble by the shortstop on a routine 
grounder. The Bombers had the 
bases loaded and Mendel coming to 
bat! 

“Finch is still the best I’ve got,” 


reasoned Mahoney as he made his 
decision to let him pitch to Mendel. 

Morgan watched in uneasy silence 
as his manager and pitcher conferred 
briefly on the mound. He saw Finch 
nod, and the manager depart. He saw 
Mendel tentatively swing a couple of 
bats, drop one, and then step into the 
left-hander’s side of the box. 

Then he saw something he will 
never forget. Finch purposefully 
shifted his glove to the right hand, 
peered down at the catcher, and 
went into his delivery as a left- 
hander! 

It was a called strike, breaking 
down over the outside corner of the 
plate. Mendel hesitated, looked to- 
ward the Bombers’ dugout for in- 
structions, and then shifted over to 
the right side of the plate. 

In quick succession, Finch changed 
his glove, took his signal, and fired 
a knee-high fastball—as a _ right 
hander. It creased the outside edge 
of the plate for strike two, and now 
Mendel was really confused. He 
started over to the other side of the 
plate, changed his mind, went back, 
changed it again, and finally made 
his stand as a left-hand hitter. 

And left-hander Raymond O. 
Finch—taking advantage of the per- 
centages that have existed since the 
game was invented—won lasting 
fame and reams of copy for breezing 


a third strike past Mickey Mendel, 
who swung ludicrously and missed 
the ball by two feet to end the most 
memorable series in the history of 
baseball. 

In the wild celebration afterwards, 
J. P. Morgan made one of his rare 
clubhouse appearances before a mob 
of clamoring reporters were allowed 
to burst in on the scene. 

He walked straight over to Finch 
and said, “My boy, where did you 
ever learn to pitch with both hands?” 
And Finch, erasing the memory of 
tedious hours spent in the bullpen 
perfecting the trick, bellowed: 

“From you, you old bat! Versatil- 
ity, remember?” 

Nobody ever talked to J. Pitcairn 
Morgan like that in his life, but he 
caught the wink in Finch’s eye, and 
in a sudden, piercing moment of 
truth, he couldn’t restrain the laugh- 
ter that rumbled up out of him and 
boomed over the general bedlam of 
the clubhouse. 

Maybe it was the impertinence of 
the young conqueror sitting before 
him. 

Or the ridiculous swing by Mendel. 

Or the realization of his own flint- 
like nature. 

Maybe it was a combination of all 
three. 

But, whatever the reason, old J. P. 
laughed so hard, he cried. THE END 





WAITING PEOPLE 
(From page 29) 


ugees, estimated at 7000, seldom 
mentioned. These are men who, un- 
able to return to their homelands 
through fear of reprisals, follow their 
maritime calling on the seven seas. 
Many were sailing when their home 
regimes fell to the communist on- 
slaught. Some possess no travel doc- 
uments of any kind. Others were at 
sea when their documents, issued by 
countries that gave them temporary 
asylum, expired. 

The refugee seaman is handicapped 
in another way. Because of the nature 
of his calling, he is unable to satisfy 
the residence requirements in the 
country that may have granted him 
entry. These men literally are pris- 
oners of the ships in which they 
serve. Many have not experienced 
the feel of dry land in years. 

Final assessments on World Refu- 
gee Year—the evaluation of the ef- 
forts of all countries—probably won't 
be available until late in 1960. And 
even then, such assessments will 
necessarily be highly opinionated. 
Some will claim that not enough was 
done; others, while admitting that 
more might have been done, will 
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claim that World Refugee Year suc- 
cessfully accomplished one if its 
primary goals: that of sharply focus- 
ing attention on the world’s refugee 
problem. The final accomplishments, 
indicated by what had been done 
when the Year was nearly over, 
will be viewed with both alarm and 
satisfaction: 

> Of eighty nations asked to partici- 
pate in World Refugee Year, sev- 
enty-six countries and fourteen ter- 
ritories eventually did in one way 
or another. 

> Approximately $25 million—exclu- 
sive of annual contributions of gov- 
ernments—was pledged to the Year. 
> Nearly 1800 Europeans were re- 
moved from mainland China; of the 
7800 left, visas are assured for 4400. 
> A bill to admit a limited number 
of refugees in addition to immigra- 
tion quotas passed the US House of 
Representatives. At press time, its 
passage in the Senate appeared likely. 
> In Europe, sixteen old refugee 
camps were cleared, and there was 
hope that all would be cleared soon. 
> About 4300 visas were granted, in- 
cluding 1875 for handicapped refu- 
gees. (Claude de Kemoularia, Special 
Representative of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for 


World Refugee Year, in commenting 
on the tens of thousands of visas they 
hoped to obtain, said that 4300 “...is 
an extremely low figure.”) 

> Further legal protection was ex- 
tended to refugees in Yugoslavia 
through ratification of the 1951 Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees (twenty-two countries had 
ratified the Convention prior to 
World Refugee Year). 

> Seventy-four countries issued spe- 
cial World Refugee Year stamps, in- 
cluding the United States and Can- 
ada. Nations legally able to do so 
gave the UN stamps for fund raising. 

These by no means exhaust the 
practical accomplishments of the 
Year, whose interests were innumer- 
able, small and large, and world- 
wide. ‘And many nations, including 
the United States and Canada, are 
continuing their efforts through the 
end of 1960.) They will, however, give 
ammunition to both sides. 

But out of all the verbiage when 
results are totaled up will emerge 
one hard fact: we still have refugees, 
and they number in the millions. 
Some, during World Refugee Year, 
found new homes and began new 
lives. The others still wait. Too many 
have waited too long. THE END 
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DODGE CITY 
(From page 36) 


that no one ever thought of taking 
them down. Later, hideous death 
masks and boots were installed to 
appear above the sod. Now the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce operates the 
fictitious graveyard and a museum. 

Last August, Dodge launched its 
newest project to bid for the tourist 
dollar. A block-long replica of Front 
Street, reasonably authentic (if you 
can overlook the vinyl tile floors), 
was dedicated just below the phony 
cemetery. 

“It has about doubled our attend- 
ance,” said Ike Bassett, the manager 
and a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Dodge City.* “In the state cen- 
tennial year, 1961, with the right 
kind of promotion, we could draw 
two million people.” 

Plans are being formulated to build 
the other two blocks of Front Street 
in a U-shape at the same site. 
This is four and one half blocks from 
the old Front Street, but some flour- 
ishing businesses at the old location 
made the cost of acquiring it one 
million dollars, and that was more 
than the builders wanted to pay. 

In the replica of the Long Branch 
saloon, a schoolboy bartender with a 
false mustache serves only sarsapa- 
rilla, for hard liquor over the bar is 
illegal in Kansas. In size the replica 
is an exact duplicate of the original 
Long Branch, but the show is strictly 
Gunsmoke. It features a can-can 
number by local high school girls, a 
hostess called “Miss Kitty,” and a 
black-clad gunslinger who fast- 
draws against all comers. This fif- 
teen-year-old boy was beaten only 
once last year—and that, appropri- 
ately enough, by an _ unidentified 
Texan. 

Fast-draw clubs, found from Maine 
to California, really thrive in Dodge. 
The local club is constantly chal- 
lenged by teams from other old 
Kansas trail towns. Of course no 
bullets are used—another compro- 
mise with realism. As one wag put 
it, the members just notch their gun 
handles every time they shoot off a 
toe while practicing. 

The newer western TV shows help, 
but Gunsmoke is still Dodge City’s 
biggest and best signboard. Mail 
comes almost every day for Matt 
Dillon, Chester Good, Doc, and Miss 
Kitty. Some of it carries foreign post 
marks. 

At first, such inquiries baffled 
Dodge residents, who received only 

(see DODGE CITY page 44) 





* Kansas District Governor Carl B. 
Brecheisen is also a member of the 
Dodge City club. 
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Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street 





How thousands 


SLEEP 


BETTER 
—day or night 


For over 25 years, 
SLEEP SHADE 
—with its unique de- 
sign—has provided the 
complete darkness needed for sound sleep. 
Over 2 million have been sold because 
SLEEP SHADE provides absolute com- 
fort and satisfaction. Price $1.50. 


Insist on this package when 
buying Sleep Shade 







For another 
sleep aid, try 
soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL 
EAR STOPS to 
banish noises. 
25c a pair. Five 
pairs $1.00. 

If your Drug 


or Department 
Store cannot 


Insist on 
this package 


when buying 
ar supply you, we 


e . : 
stops. will mail, post- 
age prepaid, im- 
mediately on 


receipt of your 
remittance. Full 
refund if rot 
completely satis 
fied. 


SLEEP SHADE COMPANY 


828 Mission St., Dept. K, P.O. Box 968, San Francisco, Calif 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


address. 
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NOVEL MFG. CO. 


GIANT 30.7. $2. 


30 ft diameter with air 
or Gas. Great fun at 
beach, water sports, 
etc. Flying Advg. visible 
for miles. Terrific for 
crowds at 
‘airs, Road 
side Stands, Gas Sta- 
rts Events 
jater Markers 
and Buoys. Made of 
genuine Neoprene Rub- 
ber for extra durability 
Never Used. Orig. cost 
U. S. Govt. $20.00 
Limited quantity. Spe- 
cial offer only $2.00 
wd oe 50c each 


chg 


ts for’ $10 x4 complete 


33 2nd Ave., Dest. G-3300 
York 3, New York 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 





| Carat Brilliant 
White Diamond 
toy s or Man's 
Solitaire Ring 


$395. 








SAVE % TO *%! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 


if references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


— 5000 styles $50. 


to $100, — 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 


Empire State Bldg., Dept. 32, New York |, N.Y. 
: Send FREE Catalog 32 


Name 


Address 
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ON MY ANNUAL DEPARTURE 
FROM CIVILIZATION 


iy a civilized product, I know by my yen 
For the sports car, the jet, and the ball-point pen; 
I can fluently quote from those volumes of Spock’s, 
And I’m made for Magoo and the flip-top box. 
There's the automat lunch; and I often partake 
Of the quick-frozen dinner, the ready-mix cake, 
While to spurt to the moon I pretend is my wish, 
t And my talk is all rockets and pro-missile-ish; 
My culture's delivered by packaged TV, 
(How I've labored to bring all these comforts to me! ) 
But now it's vacation, I kneel in thanksgiving— 


Thank God for a rest from my standard of living! 





Heven THompson 
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| THE EXORCISER 


hen dark replaced the clear white light of day, 
Tall spectors roved the stairway of our home. 
i Squat demons skulked there; spirits, clothed in gray, 
Crouched side by side with bogeyman and gnome. 
When bedtime came I forced reluctant feet 
To seek the steps, and prayed no one would hear 
My foolish heart's staccato, thumping beat. 

But always, though I strove to hide my fear, 

My mother laid her knitting down, and came. 

‘I left a book upstairs,’’ she'd say; her light 
Created saffron pools to drown my shame, 

And clinging to her fingers, fiercely tight, 

I climbed the dreaded steps, my pride intact, 
To watch her laughter push the phantoms back. 








CATHERINE CAMERON THAXTER 
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DODGE CITY 
(From page 43) 


one television channel and did not 
see Gunsmoke at all. 

Dodge citizens resent the Matt 
Dillon questions from tourists be- 
cause they are bugs on the true his- 
tory of their town. But if enough 
tourists are listening, some old- 
timers are not averse to placing 
themselves in dramas that occurred 
years before their birth. 

Most tourists seem pleased by 
what they find in Dodge City, al- 
though one with a knowledge of 
western history will become mildly 
outraged by the phony Boot Hill 
cemetery. But during the summer 
when the caretaker reports at 5:30 
in the morning, he finds dozens of 
persons waiting to get in and see the 
fake markers erected for a conven- 
tion way back in ’28. 

To further please tourists Dodge 
officials have renamed streets after 
the lawmen heroes, and thus woo the 
television stars who make occasional 
pilgrimages to the Kansas plains. It 
may pain some to learn that James 
Arness first strode down the real 
Front Street only last fall. 

A sight-seeing bus was added a 
year ago and is popular. Miss Geneva 
Sledd, formerly an occupational ther- 
apist and school teacher, is the spieler. 

“The worst thing is having to tell 
them that Matt Dillon is really a 
fictitious character,” she said. “I’ve 
seen grown men and women cry 
when they find out.” 

There are few dissenters in the 
city’s efforts to lure the tourists, a 
million-dollar business last year. But 
one critic presides over the Long 
Branch barber shop at the site of the 
old Long Branch saloon. 

“These tourist folks are always 
getting filled full of that dope they 
put out up on the hill and coming 
down here and asking all sorts of 
questions. If we’re not busy, I try to 
answer them. If we are I just keep 
on cuttin’ hair. We don’t make any 
money out of questions.” 

“The old-timers here don’t like 
what they’re doing,” said John Drach, 
eighty-three, who came to Dodge 
City in 1890. “The old-timers know it 
just wasn’t the way they are trying 
to portray it. But the younger gen- 
eration likes it, and I guess we'll 
have to give the younger generation 
what it wants.” 

As if to bear him out, a nearby 
tourist gave his opinion: “Coming 
here is going to make me a day late 
getting back from my vacation,” he 
said. “I’m glad we did it, though. 
They sure put on a good show—just 
like television.” THE END 
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‘tie possibility of the U.S. team winning the 1960 
games in Rome this year depends to a great extent 
on what funds are available. The team needs money 
to help it achieve championship status, Many 
other countries, like Russia, finance 
their Olympic teams with govern- 
ment subsidies. The U.S. does 
not do this. Your dollar is needed. 
It is needed now to help the U.S. 
ay team win at Rome! 
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Get this souvenir 
postcard mailed 
to you direct 
from Rome, Italy 


To acknowledge your contribution, arrangements 
have been made to send a special Olympic souvenir 
postcard to you or anyone you may specify. This 
postcard will bear a special Italian commemorative 
Olympic stamp. It will be mailed direct from Rome, 
Italy to you or anyone you specify ... and will be 
autographed by leading members of the U.S. team. 
The U.S. team needs funds to 

help them seek out the top U.S. 








athletes. To train them. To trans- 
port them to Italy. And to feed, 
clothe and house them while they 
are participating in the Olympic 
o re] Games. You and others like you 
are the sole support of the U.S. 





team. Please mail your contribution today. 
Donations are deductible on income tax returns. 
MAIL YOUR DOLLAR TODAY! 
Olympic, National Headquarters, Olympic House, 
57 Park Ave., New York 16, New York 
I want to help the U. S. team win the 1960 Olympic 
Games. Here is my $1.00 donation. Please put my 
name on the mailing list for the special Olympic 
autographed souvenir postcard. 
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Name. 
Address 
City Zone. State 
LARGER DONATIONS GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED 
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J. M. Bundscho, Inc., Typography * Schreiner-Bennett, Inc., Art Work 


Preparation Costs of This Announcement Donated by These Chicago Companies: 


Rapid Copy Service, Inc., Photostats * Rogers Engraving Co., Engravings * National Electrotype Co., Plates 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


This Space Donated by 











lake a second look 


at your road signs 


(J Ste ie, Pa 
TALLY-HO TEA ROOM Feit 
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Are you pleased with 
their appearance ? 


If not—place your order 
now for replacements. 


Fresh, attractive Kiwanis Road Signs ad- 
vertise your town as something special; 
they provide a welcome to travelling 
Kiwanians who want fellowship, meet- 
ing make-ups, a touch of home away 
from home. 


Place Kiwanis Road Signs with Meet- 
ing Plates at all important entrances to 
your community. 


The three-color Emblem is finished 
with Scotchlite Reflective Process. Aux- 
iliary plates are single-faced and reflec- 
torized. Bolts for attaching included. 
Post not included. Four weeks required 
for delivery. 


$31.00 complete with one sign and 
two name plates (Shipped express 


charges collect, F.O.B., Clinton, 
Massachusetts.) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





